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WHEN YOU NEED ” 
TELEPHONE WIRE . 
IN A HURRY ~— 


There are 189 General Electric 
Merchandise Distributors in the 
United States ready to give you 
prompt and efficient service on your 
Telephone Wire purchases. 

G-E Telephone Wire meets the 
usual, rigid General Electric specifi- 
cations for high-quality material. 

For prompt service plus high qual- 
ity—BUY G-E! 

For additional information on G-E 
Telephone Wire, please get in touch 
with your nearest General Electric 
Merchandise Distributor or write to 
Section W-147, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The No. 120 P. B. X. Switchboard 


The equipment is housed in a stream- 
lined cabinet, strikingly veneered in 
two-tone genuine walnut so as to be in 
keeping with any fine office furniture. 
The rich appearance of the Sun Tan face 
and keyboard, contrasted with the dark 
brown of the plugboard, is highlighted 
by the rich brass fittings. 










Overall dimensions: Height, 3’ 9%”; 
Width, 2’ 14%”; Depth, 2’ 8”. Wiring and 
Capacity: 80 lines, 15 cords, and 15 
trunks. 








This is an era of streamlining in all types of office equipment. 
Desks, filing cabinets, adding machines, typewriters, and sim- 
ilar equipment have all gone streamlined, both for more effi- 
ciency and greater beauty. 


In keeping with this new trend are the Stromberg-Carlson No. 
120 Floor Type P.B.X. Switchboard and No. 121 Cordless 
P.B.X. Switchboard. These boards are modern in appearance. 
They harmonize with today’s decorative schemes. They permit 
the greater efficiency demanded by today’s rush periods. 


Operating companies which are offering these boards report a 
sleady increase in P.B.X. installations. 


Write for descriptive circular illustrating these two Stromberg- 
Carlson P.B.X. Switchboards in full color. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. COMPANY 
Factory and Gen’! Offices: 100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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The No. 121 Cordless P. 8. X. Switchboard 


Here is a switchboard of which any office 
would be proud. Exposed wood surfaces 
are beautifully finished with two-tone gen- 
uine walnut veneers so as to harmonize 
with fine office furniture. Panels are flush, 
corners rounded. The apparatus panel is 
covered with Sun Tan Phenol Fibre 
veneers. Key handles are of fine plastic, 
colored in pleasing shades to designate 
circuit functions. 






Overall dimensions: Length, 2’ 2%"; 
Height, 1’ 2”; Depth, 1’ 2%”. Wiring and 
Capacity: 16 lines, 5 trunks, and 5 con- 
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FOUNDATION OF STEEL! Kellogg 
Masterbuilt Switchboards are built 
upon a rigid, all-steel framework 
Lightweight, but having ample 
structural strength to support all 
equipment and cabinet woodwork. 





SIMPLE AND RUGGED! Typical of 
Kellogg design and construction, the 
Masterbuilt Junior assures many years 
of trouble - free service. Easier to 
operate than might be imagined. 








This is the board which takes 

It brings new life, hope and encouragement to the owners and 

managers of small exchanges because its express purpose is to 

increase earnings without relying upon growth of the town. Let 

those who already have had Masterbuilt Junior experience tell 

you how it paved the way to higher earnings and lower operating 
costs for them. It can do the same for you! 


magneto exchanges out of the rut. 
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TAND ROOMY! All of the equip- 
in the Masterbuilt Junior is posi- 
d and spaced for easy accessibility. 
crowding, no obstructions; every- 
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, THERES A VIRTUAL GOLD MINE 
EABMALL EXCHANGE 


Increase Earnings and 


Reduce Costs This Simple, Easy, Economical Way 


most 


Because the Masterbuilt Junior has paved the way 
to higher earnings and lower operating costs for so 
many small exchanges throughout the country, it’s a 
safe bet that it can be most helpful in improving your 
earnings too. 


It’s the ideal central office equipment for the smaller 
exchange because it’s so very low in price and can 
furnish modern common battery service at a cost lower 
than that of magneto. With it, you can give your 
subscribers this “big city” service at new rates 
which they are willing to pay. Being an unusually 
flexible board, the Masterbuilt Junior also can provide 
magneto service where present rates are to be main- 
tained. 


READY TO SHIP! Masterbuilt Junior 
comes completely set up, wired and 
tested the Kellogg factory. 
Simply connect cable to the main 
frame, and the installation is done. 


in 


conveniently arranged 
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One line at a time can be converted from magneto to 
common battery by simply changing two connections 
at the switchboard. No extra switchboard expense is 
incurred to do this, but you immediately increase your 
earnings and decrease operating costs. Talking and 
ringing current can be furnished for as little as 10 
cents per year for each common battery station! Think 
what this one item alone means to you in reducing 
expenses. 


In spite of it’s very low cost, the Masterbuilt Junior 
has proved again and again, in any number of small 
exchanges, that it is the easiest, surest and best way to 
make more money. Why not see what it can offer you? 
Ask your Kellogg representative for the details. 


NEW GLARIS 
q WISCONSIN « 


> LITCHFIELD 


The people of 
more and more 
towns throughout 
the country are 
enjoying Master- 
built Junior serv- 
ice. These are a 
few of the most 
recent ones. 





Chance 
PULLEY BLOCKS 


The Chance Pulley Block is ideal for attaching 
guy strand or working on the pole. One man 
can operate it without trouble. It is easy and 
simple to use because merely operating the 
ratchet handle back and forth does all the work. 
Yet it is light in weight and powerful in pull—a 
mechanical advantage of 32 to |. Save time 
and money with Chance Pulley Blocks. 


Judiana Crapo 
STEEL STRAND WIRE 


Crapo Galvanized Guy and Messenger Strand 
has the strength and ruggedness of steel which 
make for dependable, durable lines at low cost. 
The dense, tightly adherent galvanized zinc coat- 
ing, applied by the patented Crapo Process, 
provides lasting protection. This wire is available 
in the new Crapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 High- 
Tensile, Low-Resistance Line Wires and in all 
other standard grades. Write for new compari- 
son charts: span lengths, resistances, weights, etc. 


INSULATORS 


Hemingray Glass Insulators pass every test— 
tough to withstand rough handling—impervious 
to moisture—do not age or deteriorate—high 
mechanical and sustained dielectric strength— 
unaffected by sudden temperature changes. 
Made of improved, flawless glass they are homo- 
geneous in character and stand up under heat, 
cold, storms and age. I! sizes fit every need. 
Write us about your insulator requirements. 


ARMOR-INSULATED 


Lronze DROP WIRE 


20°, longer life! ... proved by millions and 
millions of feet in service. A special armored 
coat of Mica. A better method of tracer identi- 
fication banishing forever the old wear-inducing 
raised tracer. Long life, moisture-proof insulation. 
The solid bronze conductor is unequalled: 85°/, 
conductivity, 32 ohms resistance, high tensile 
strength, flexibility and ductility. Order Kellogg 
Armor-insulated Hi-Conducto Bronze Drop 
Wire for finest "pole to phone" transmission. 
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TELEPHONE BOOTH 


Here's the smartest, most beautiful booth that 
ever held a telephone. Made of solid mahogany 
and mahogany plywood, with graceful rounded 
corners. Blond mahogany finish. Completely 
glass lined, making it soundproof and sanitary. 
Glass lining prevents defacing of walls. Ceiling 
of sound-absorbent Celotex. Efficient ventilator 
and ceiling light are automatically turned on 
when folding door is closed. 


Kester 













ROSIN SOLDER 


Solder-Protected joints eliminate high resistance 
points and intermittent open and closed circuits. 
To eliminate trouble, every joint should be sol- 
dered with Kester Solder. For years Kester 
Plastic Rosin-Filled Solder has been known as the 
most satisfactory product of its kind. To save 
time and money, and improve transmission, sol- 
der with Kester. Available on |, 5 and 20-pound 
spools. Specify Kester Solder on your next order. 


Fansteel Ralhite 
TAPER RECTIFIERS 


Provide automatic charge regulation for P.B.X., 
toll and small central office batteries at the 
lowest possible cost. Inherent taper charge 
properties of the Balkite Tantalum Rectifier elim- 
inate costly special windings, relays and auxil- 
iary controls. The charge automatically follows 
the load, rising with increased traffic and tap- 
ering off during light load periods. No over- 
charging, no undercharging. A reliable, econom- 
ical unit. Ask for Bulletin TC-51 and prices. 


“Eveready Air Cell” 
OPERATORS’ BATTERIES 


There are SIX REASONS WHY you should 
use "Eveready" "Air Cell'’ Operators’ Trans- 
mitter Batteries: |. Lonq Life. 2. Sustained Volt- 
age. 3. Compact, Neat, Clean. 4. 6,000 Talking 
Hours Guaranteed. 5. Easy to handle. 6. YOU 
CAN GET THEM QUICK! These famous 
batteries are made by the makers of "Eveready," 
"Columbia," "Gray Label Long Life dry cells. 








hen Old, me Joints Must wa Out — 


llicopress 


REPAIR SLEEVES 
Are Indicated 


The most convenient and satis- 
factory way of repairing a line 
when it is necessary to cut out old 
rusty joints is with modern, time saving 
Nicopress Repair Sleeves. For by the use 
of these Nicopress Sleeves all the fuss and 
trouble of “cutting-in'' new sections of wire to 
maintain the initial sag is eliminated. 


Your jobs are quickly completed and the splices are 
tight and strong exceeding the rated breaking strength of 
the conductors. 


Order Nicopress Repair Sleeves from your jobber today. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. (~ 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO \ 





Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Lt'd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 





Subscriber Satisfaction 


Means Profits 


Get Rid of Noise! 


with the 
New Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 


* Installed in a Minute 
* No Moving Parts 
* Thousands in Service 
* Fully Guaranteed 


Eliminates unbalance noises 
in metallic party lines em- 
ploying divided ringing to 
ground. Works with either 


Write for Catalog 39-A 
describing 
Non-Grounding 
Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips 
Potheads Housings 



















L.$. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


55-63 Dickerson St. 


Newark, N. J. 
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INDUSTRY NEEDS 


JULY 19, 1941 


ah. Priority. Rati 


N CONNECTION with that part of Colonel Grable’s article applying to priority of manu- 
facture and supply of strategic material (see page 17 of this issue) and a general survey 
of conditions now existing throughout the telephone industry, it is urged that concerted 

action be taken by the industry—both operating and manufacturing branches—in obtaining 
from the OPM a definite policy on the subject. 


Manufacturers report they are unable to secure without great difficulty replenishment of 
small supplies of items of materials they ordinarily carry in stock. This applies particularly 
to a few pounds of so-called strategic materials, a few dozen springs or contacts and similar 
articles used in manufacturing telephone equipment. 


In the case of telephone apparatus only small quantities of critical materials are needed; 
so small that on a $50,000 order probably only a very small percentage of this amount 
would be consumed by priority items. Normally manufacturers would go to their store- 
rooms for such items as a purely routine matter. 


Inasmuch as the amount of strategic materials needed for telephone equipment is so 
negligible, it would seem that the industry should be given a priority rating which would 
permit manufacturers to continue to maintain a reasonable supply of these materials in 
stock, so that they can continue to fill orders for vital telephone apparatus in a reasonably 
short period of time. 


Most of the orders received by telephone manufacturers are small; each requiring an in- 
finitesimal amount of key materials, and it would be most impracticable and next to impos- 
sible for them to get such small quantities based on each individual order. The fabricator’s 
cost of producing and handling small quantities would be great, which would make purchases 
on this basis prohibitive from a cost standpoint. If it were possible to obtain strategic metals 
in small quantities, the delay involved in securing them would further disrupt the already 
abnormal manufacturing facilities and processes. 


To be effective, any priority on telephone equipment should permit telephone manufac- 
turers to maintain a reasonable stock of the few needed vital materials so they can continue 
to fill their small orders, which in the aggregate require only a small amount of such mate- 
rials. Certainly a high priority which would permit the filling of the relatively meager re- 
quirements of the telephone industry would not adversely affect the conservation of strategic 
materials, and it would permit the production of communications facilities which Colonel 
Grable forcibly emphasizes as being so vital to the defense of this country. 





It should be stated here that telephone manufacturers have no “axes to grind” in the 
industry’s effort to secure the priority rating it deserves. They probably have sufficient de- 
fense orders to keep them going for some time to come. However, it is tradition in the tele- 
phone industry that there is a close bond between operating companies and manufacturers 
when it is faced with emergencies such as national defense. 

There is no question that great demands have been made and are being made on operat- 
ing telephone companies, and still greater demands are anticipated. If these demands are 
to be met efficiently then operating companies must be able to secure sufficient additional 
equipment to maintain the present high standard of telephone service. They cannot be ex- 
pected to do the job with insufficient tools. 

Manufacturers are interested first of all in seeing that the industry meets its obligations. 
This means that to do their job in this undertaking they must be placed in a position to 
furnish the necessary tools to operating companies so they in turn can meet their responsi- 
bilities in the preparedness program. They have pledged themselves to do so, if given an 
opportunity by those initiating the responsibilities. 

Priority officials need not fear that telephone operating companies have any selfish mo- 
tive in seeking a favorable priority rating. They can rest assured that the industry is not 
anxious to expand telephone plants beyond that point which is necessary to give the nation 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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By LT. COL. J. C. GRABLE 


U.S. Signal Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jelephone Communications 
In National Defense 


Part Ill. The author discusses the priority position of the telephone 


industry and suggests a preferred rating be considered for com- 


mercial equipment in order to maintain a complete nation-wide 


telephone system, so essential to national defense. Opinions ex- 


pressed herein are the author's and not necessarily those of the 


War Department. 


T THE beginning of the war, 
A the English had only a vague 
idea of the penetration of 
modern bombs and the damage that 
could be caused through earth shock. 
It has been found that cast iron 
water mains can be fractured 50 feet 
from a bomb crater. Water districts 
have been established, and engineers 
appointed in charge of each district. 
They must have information on 
everything that is happening within 
their territory and depend entirely 
upon telephone communication to the 
extent that practically no written or- 
ders are used. 

The same is true of communica- 
tions required for gas repair gangs. 
Both the water and gas districts 
have independent telephone ex- 
changes. Damage in one area is im- 
mediately reported to other areas to 
insure fast opening and closing of 
gas and water mains. The proximity 
of water and gas mains invariably 
means that both are cut or at least 
damaged in each major bomb hit. 

Gas mains are immediately filled 
with water, and to restore service it 
is necessary that those mains be 
pumped out without delay. This is 


10 


accomplished by means of fire en- 
gines, but all users of gas within 
the immediate vicinity must be noti- 
fied by telephone to shut off all gas 
openings, such as ranges and water 
heaters. 

Trained repair gangs are held at 
depots all over London and equipped 
to move fast at an instant’s notice. 
Again separate telephone exchanges 
are required. To efficiently control 
those forces, they have established 
a gas control center system which 
is under the management of experi- 
enced executives, one of whom is on 
duty constantly. 

They have two central stations in 
case one is put out of action, and are 
fully equipped with duplicate sets of 
maps and diagrams showing valves 
and alternate routings of all main 
pipe lines. These men direct the op- 
eration of the control centers and 
depots. They use both private line 
telegraph and telephones through- 
out. 

It has been found that effective 
protection against severe blasts can 
be provided around central office 
equipment by 14 inches of brick. 
Walls are built around the more im- 


portant centers, and all windows and 
doors are bricked in. This is effec- 
tive, of course, only against near 
misses. Adequate overhead protec- 
tion against direct hits can be se- 
cured by deep underground rooms if 
covered by concrete slabs. 

Reports have been received that in 
one telephone switchboard building, 
70,000 cable pairs on the main frame 
were repaired in two weeks. Two 
factors are encountered in repairing 
outside distribution cables disrupted 
by bombs. 

First, the crews must get at the 
cables through debris, sewage, water, 
and gas fumes. Frequently the re- 
pair crews work in sewage and muck 
up to their necks and most of the 
time they wear gas masks. 

The second major problem is that 
the lead melting from the electric 
power cables may start a short cir- 
cuit, which in turn will set fire to 
escaping gas from broken mains. In 
many instances it was found that 
the quickest way to repair cables 
was to by-pass the water entirely. 

There is a tremendous network of 
telephone cables in the underground 
railway tubes in the London area. 
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Experience has shown that none but 
the deep tubes (below 75 feet) are 
really safe. The effect of earth 
shock has been sufficient to damage 
lead sheath on cables 400 yards from 
the edge of the crater. 

In some instances even conductors 
were broken inside the sheath at 
that distance from the crater. Co- 
axial cables are easy to restore but 
much more vulnerable than ordinary 
telephone and telegraph cables. 

When complete telephone ex- 
changes are put out of action, a spe- 
cial telephone bureau is established 
at once in a room where important 
business matters may be attended to 
by telephone. No important activity 
is dependent upon one source of tele- 
communications. Wide dis- 
persion of facilities is highly impor- 
tant. 

Very few old buildings will with- 
stand bombs. The second and third 
floors of buildings are the safest, 
and most of the important switch- 
boards are installed in those loca- 
tions if at all practicable. The 
placing underground of all telephone 
facilities, and particuarly the large 
switchboards, would be practically 
impossible. Dependence must, there- 
fore, be placed upon immediate and 
efficient repairs. That, in turn, in- 
volves tremendous stocks of repair 
parts and complete assemblies, and 
an enormous number of trained men. 


phone 


It may be interesting to know that 
in pre-war times the elapsed time 
between the filing and delivery of a 
telegram over the British post office 
system averaged one and a half 
hours, and under wartime conditions 
the average is only two and a half 
hours. Numerous press correspond- 
ents have reported that they were 
able to place both local and long dis- 
tance calls in the midst of severe air 
raids. 

In general, 
permit, repair 


and where facilities 

work continues 24 
hours a day. Splicing of cables in 
manholes and in the underground 
railway tubes can continue at night, 
and some construction work can be 
done in the evening, early in the 
morning and on bright moonlight 
nights. The rigid “blackout” restric- 
tions prevent the use of any light 
except small dim flashlights. 

Both city and privately owned 
power companies have adopted and 
are part of the “Grid” system. By 
“Grid” system is meant interconnec- 
tion of power lines in every direc- 
tion. This originated some years ago 
and has been of great assistance in 
minimizing power interruptions due 
to bomb damage in the English 
power stations and lines. 
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Members of the Signal Corps receiving training in telephone line construction. 


The government policy is that 
anyone generating electricity must 
loan power to other companies when 
necessary. No particularly new 
methods of repair of lines and sub- 
stations have been developed. Trans- 
former stations are protected with 
brick walls and isolated and dupli- 
cated as much as practicable. 
Buildings 

Damage to almost every type of 
building has been studied and many 
conclusions reached. When a bomb 
drops inside of buildings five or six 
stories high, it is necessary to tear 
down the walls before it is safe for 
men to work anywhere near it. 

Concussion frequently fractures 
load bearing wall types of buildings 
without the building actually being 
hit. Experience shows that the load 
bearing type of wall is the most vul- 
nerable to the high explosive bombs. 

Less vulnerable is the steel frame 
and reinforced concrete type of 
building, while the ordinary frame 
building will stand more blast than 
a regular brick and mortar building. 

A steel frame building is extraor- 
dinarily resistant to the modern 
bomb and people are fairly safe on 
the second, third, and fourth floors 
of a six-story frame building except 
for bombs of the 1,000-pound type. 
The big bombs are not only very 
destructive but their frightening 
effect is “ghastly” largely due to the 
blast. The blast of one of these large 


bombs has been known to bring 
down a small house as much as 50 
yards away from the crater. 

No structures have been rebuilt 
so as to make them essentially bomb 
resistant to withstand the direct hit 
of a 500-pound or larger bomb, as 
the expense would be entirely out of 
proportion. Protection is from splin- 
ters and fire only. 

By checking with engineers and 
scientists on the events that occurred 
in the California and Japanese 
earthquakes, the English have dis- 
covered that the effect of the earth 


shock from bombing is_ almost 
identical with earthquake shocks. 
Engineers state that earthquake 


construction is what must be consid- 
ered when constructing the type of 
building that will best withstand the 
explosion and blast from modern 
high explosive aerial bombs. 

Underground shelter must be pro- 
vided in all new buildings, particu- 
larly buildings that are expected to 
house any vital activities, such as 
telephone exchanges pertaining to 
the central stations which control 
water, gas, and protective services. 

New bomb-resistant shelters are 
too expensive for widespread use. 
The Anderson type of shelter prop- 
erly covered with earth as protection 
against blasts and, of course, against 
shrapnel and bits of shell has been 
used in England. 


One of the arguments against 








building deep bombproof shelters is 
the bad psychological effect on peo- 
ple in getting used to them and let- 
ing their imaginations run riot on 
what will happen unless they do live 
in that manner. 

It has been revealed that demoli- 
tion bombs of from 100 to 2,000 
pounds dropped 10,000 feet from an 
airplane speeding 200 miles an hour 
will strike at an angle of approxi- 
mately 72°. Bombs dropped from 
that height and at that speed have 
an end velocity of approximately 750 
feet per second. 

The explosion of a heavy demoli- 
tion bomb creates a violent increase 
in pressure that may rip to pieces 
everything in its immediate vicinity 
and blow to extraordinary distances 
fragments of every description. Ob- 
jects not shattered or blown in by 
pressure waves may be pulled by 
their weaker, reverse vacuum toward 
the center of the explosion. 

Where the British consider sec- 
ond, third, and fourth floors of a 
building safest, the rule might not 
hold true of buildings of various 
heights in the United States. In 
London, the limiting height of build- 
ings may lead to conclusions which 
would not entirely apply to the sky- 
scraper type of building used uni- 
versally in this country. 


Sabotage of Communications 

Very few reports are available on 
sabotage or methods used to prevent 
sabotage of communication facili- 
ties. Actually, the damage that 
could be caused by indiscriminate 
sabotage, such as driving nails in 
cables, throwing explosives in man- 
holes, and using acid on electrical 
equipment, would not be serious, but 
more on the order of annoyance, and 
service could usually be restored in 
a short time. 

There is considerable talk of wire- 
tapping. An analysis of wire-tap- 
ping will show that the effort is 
greatly out of proportion to the 
amount of information received, un- 
less the wire-tapper can gain access 
to a building housing one or more 
important offices and, by some 
means, manage to tap the wires lead- 
ing to individual telephones used 
constantly by those in authority. 
Even then it means that a 24-hour 
watch has to be kept on each individ- 
ual circuit on the slim chance of 
picking up bits of information that 
might be of value. 

All employes of public utilities 
must be investigated to the extent 
that there is no question as to their 
loyalty. Usually old employes, and 
by that is meant employes of five or 
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Former operators of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. operating switchboard 
at Camp Edwards. 


six years’ service, can almost be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 

New employes, particularly ones 
who appear to have excellent experi- 
ence and are well qualified in their 
line of work, suddenly applying for a 
job may be open to suspicion. 

Common laborers, such as jani- 
tors, office boys, and other unskilled 
labor around a highly important 
public utility, might also be likely 
agents of persons attempting to gain 
information or cause damage to 
equipment. 


Present Communications Plans 

At the present time, plans for tele- 
phone communications systems per- 
taining to Aircraft Warning and Air 
Defense Services do not contemplate 
any complicated equipment or meth- 
ods differing to any great extent 
from those now used in standard 
commercial practice. 

Small PBX systems for Air Raid 
Precaution Service and gas, water, 
and other utility repair groups will 
conform essentially to commercial 
installations. Some complications of 
minor importance may arise in the 
installation of duplicate communica- 
tion centers where it is expected that 
a change-over from a damaged sys- 
tem to the alternate system must be 
effected in the shortest possible time. 

Steps that can be taken prior to 
major emergency should include a 


survey of the availability of repair 


stocks and where practicable reliance 
should not be placed on one ware- 
house or storage yard. Consideration 
should be given to the amount and 
types of repair parts that may be 
required to maintain telephone sys- 
tems in case they should be damaged 
by military action. 

Practice maneuvers such as are 
held constantly by military organiza- 


tions would be of considerable bene- 
fit. Problems could be prepared cov- 
ering the action which should be 
taken to restore service in the short- 
est possible time if certain key 
points of the system or portions of 
the equipment should be damaged or 
destroyed, and given to central of- 
fice and outside plant personnel for 
solution. 


Duplicate sets of cable records 
must be available at all times and 
kept in such manner that it would be 
almost impossible for both sets to be 
destroyed simultaneously. 

At large central offices, arrange- 
ments could be prepared beforehand 
for the connecting of important sta- 
tions temporarily to a small manual 
switchboard while repairs are being 
made to the exchange equipment. 

Plans could be worked out on 
paper for the establishment of such 
temporary service at any time and 
revised as conditions change. Plans 
could also be made for rerouting of 
facilities around important junc- 
tions, even to the extent of splicing 
in stubs in manholes near vulnerable 
centers. 

These stubs should 
highly important circuits and be 
tagged in order that the minimum 
time would be lost in identifying cir- 
cuits and extending them either by 
cable or temporary wire to a small 
manual switchboard, or around seri- 
ous damage and reconnecting on the 
other side of the break. 
fighting equipment 
and precautions must be greatly 
augmented. Around all electrical 
apparatus, extinguishers of the car- 
bon dioxide type should be available 
in sufficient number that one or more 
can be reached in the shortest prac- 

(Please turn to page 17) 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Effect of Price Control on the telephone industry emphasized .. . Mr. Welch 
states that utility business probably has more of a stake in the current con- 
troversy on Price Control than other major industrial groups. 


that Price Control was just 

about the most important devel- 
opment looming for the telephone in- 
dustry in Washington today. In 
view of the flurry over priorities and 
shortages in raw materials, surely 
the patient reader must be con- 
strained to heckle, “Prove it!” 

Well here goes: The telephone in- 
dustry in common with other public 
utilities probably has more of a 
stake in the current controversy on 
Price Control than any other major 
industrial group. 

That is a broad statement. So 
lei’s get to work on it. We know 
well that the price which telephone 
companies charge for their service 
has been fixed for a long time by the 
state commissions and, as to some 
phases, by the FCC. It is for this 
reason that the possibility of a ris- 
ing level of operating expenses, re- 
sulting from uncontrolled price rises 
in labor and materials which tele- 
phone companies must buy, threat- 
ens to crush utilities financially 
against the ceiling of the relatively 
rigid control of their own price for 
service. 


Lei: WEEK this department said 


Of course the law gives telephone 
companies the right to go to the 
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state and Federal commissions for 
rate increases if they are unable to 
make ends meet. But as a practical 
matter, we all know that political re- 
sistance to rate increases is so 
strong, and the time lag between ap- 
plying for relief and granting relief 
might be so great, that the idea of 
such regulatory escape is, in many 
instances, not an optimistic one. 
Some regulatory legalists may quib- 
ble about that, but it is, in the final 
analysis, simply a realistic view of 
the situation. 

We need only remember what hap- 
pened to the railroads during World 
War No. 1. Then, material and la- 
bor prices increased faster than the 
railroads could even file separate pe- 
titions for rate increases in various 
classes of service. To prevent a 
financial collapse that threatened the 
very operation of the nation’s trans- 
portation system, it became neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to 
take over the lines. 

Fortunately for the railroads, the 
temper of Congress and the admin- 
istration at that time was such that 
provision was made for the return of 
railroads to private management. We 
can’t be so sure that those in control 
of the present administration would 


be so meticulous about returning to 
private management anything that 
the Federal Government may have 
to take over as an emergency meas- 
ure. Indeed, to speak bluntly, there 
are entirely too many radicals in 
high places of government today who 
would welcome just such a solution 
to an economic impasse between all 
forms of public utility operation and 
a runaway price inflation. 

That, roughly, is why it is so im- 
portant for the utilities that there 
should be no runaway price inflation 

that Price Control should be put 
into operation effectively, but soon. 
This statement may provoke the 
memory of regular readers of this 
department concerning the number 
of times your correspondent has ar- 
gued against the extension of regu- 
latory controls or the centralization 
of more power in Washington. But 
these are not normal times. 

True, universal Price Control, 
which is essentially an attempt at 
artificial manipulation of natural 
laws of supply and demand, is risky 
enough. But the only alternative 
ahead seems to be a full-blown price 
inflation which might easily wreck 
the nation’s economic structure, or 
what is left of it—beginning with 
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the utilities. Viewed in this light, 
Price Control is distinctly the lesser 
of two evils. And we have fallen 
upon such evil times that there is no 
wholly good or safe path left open 
to us. 


Has anything been done about 
Price Control so far? Yes. Leon 
Henderson, boss of the Office of 


Price Control and Civilian Supply- 
OPACS—has done a whale of a good 
job with very little statutory author- 
ity to support him. Mr. Henderson 
has been using a policy which seems 
to be a combination of flattery, Sun- 
day-school lectures, and just plain 
bluffing. Strangely enough, it has 
worked pretty well. This is shown 
by the fact that while our industrial 
production has increased during the 
past year from 115 to nearly 150 
(F.R.B. Index), wholesale prices 
during the same period have risen 
only 7 per cent and cost of living 
has increased only 3 per cent. 


But Leon Henderson is just about 
at the end of his rope. He has got- 
ten all he can out of his courage- 
ous wheedling-and-bullying strategy, 
which he has been using without a 
fig leaf of statutory authority to 
cover his operations. 


Up to now, Mr. Henderson had 
been relying upon voluntary coopera- 
tion of businessmen (which he says 
has been splendid) plus a program 
of “pitiless publicity” for a few dis- 
senters. But he has not attempted 
any general price fixing on all forms 
of commodities and services. He has 
busied himself with cracking down 
on the most prominent industrial 
head which poked itself above the 
general price level. It is easy to see 
that, in the long run, this is just 
about as futile as trying to stop a 
landslide with a bucket and shovel. 


The alternative is universal price 
freezing authority, which we will 
hear a great deal about in the weeks 
just ahead. There are several re- 
finements in various plans proposed 
to accompany this. The one most 
prominently mentioned is that of the 
“universal ceiling’ advocated by 
Bernard M. Baruch, whereby the 
price of all commodities would be 
immediately frozen as of a given 
date. 


Mr. Henderson is not entirely sold 
on the Baruch method, for reasons 
which we need not go into here. But 
there are other critical barriers, 
chiefly political, which stand in the 
way of adoption of any kind of price 
fixing. They are so formidable it is 
easy to believe that Mr. Henderson 
would gladly settle for the Baruch 
plan if he could get it now. 
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USITA Committee Meets 
Priority Officials 


The National Defense Coor- 
dinating Committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone 


Association on July 15 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., met in a confer- 
ence with Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., director of priorities of 
OPM; Leon Henderson, director 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply; Chair- 
man James L. Fly of the FCC, 
and Maj. Gen. J. O. Mauborgne, 
chief signal officer of the Army, 
to present data showing the need 
for a preferred priority rating 
for the telephone industry so 
that it can maintain the present 
high standard of telephone ser- 
vice, so essential to national de- 
fense. 

The association’s committee is 
composed of President Carl Bror- 
ein, chairman; E. C. Blomeyer, 
vice chairman; J. H. Agee, Gus- 
tav Hirsch and J. F. O’Connell. 
Louis Pitcher, executive vice 
president, and Clyde _ Bailey, 
Washington representative of the 
association, also attended the 
conference. 

Francis X. Welch, TELEPHONY’S 
Washington correspondent, will 
present a report on this confer- 
ence in next week’s issue. 











After all, time is of the essence. 
Price inflation is like a rolling snow- 
ball. You have. to catch it near the 
top of the hill, or the chances are 
very good that you are not going to 
stop it at all. 

As we have seen, prices have only 
started to move up. Thus, if we 
agree that a noninflated, reasonable 
price of a given unit (let us say an 
automobile tire) is $10 as of today 
and it moves up to $10.05 before we 
can get a price-fixing law through 
Congress, it might be easy enough 
immediately thereafter for the Price 
Administrator to chuck a block un- 
der the price rise and force it back a 
few cents to the pre-inflationary 
level of $10. 

But if the inflation has operated 
long enough for the unit to go up to 
$20, while Congress wrangles over 
Price Control, it would be almost 
economically impossible by fiat regu- 
lation thereafter to force the price 
to drop suddenly to $10. Under such 
circumstances, the available supplies 
would all disappear. Bootleg markets 
such as the Black Bourse of Paris 
would begin to spring up in commer- 


cial back alleys, like poisonous mush- 
rooms. 


It sounds simple enough on paper 
to say “All right, let’s have Price 
Control and be done with it.” Politics 
intervenes at this point. Opposition 
sprouts from the labor bloc, the agri- 
cultural bloc, and other blocs. One 
bloc trades with the other bloc in 
Congress, and you have the same old 
story of log-rolling which, if not 
squelched, will inevitably torpedo 
any Price Control legislation. 

One does not have to have a col- 
lege education to figure out that the 
government cannot hold prices down 
with one hand and pull wages up 
with the other. One man’s price is 
another man’s cost. And one man’s 
cost is another man’s wage. If you 
attempt to exempt wage control 
from your Price Control picture, or 
if you attempt to exempt certain pet 
crops of the agricultural group, or 
if you make any other important ex- 
emption, you might just as well 
throw the whole business in the leg- 
islative wastebasket. A price ceiling 
won’t work unless it covers every- 
body and everything on the nation’s 
economic premises. 


That is why Leon Henderson and 
other administration leaders face 
such a difficult task—first, in getting 
Price Control legislation through 
Congress at all; and, second, in get- 
ting it through in time to do any 
good. But there is hope. Let us 
have some of that shrewd manipula- 
tion on the part of the administra- 
tion, at which it has proven itself so 
adept heretofore; and the opposition 
can be put to rout. And, as we have 
seen, this is to the advantage of the 
utilities if they are ever going to 
escape being caught between the up- 
per and lower grindstones of rising 
operating costs and rigidly fixed 
service rates. 

So far Congress has not shown a 
very statesmanlike attitude. Indeed, 
it seems to be more concerned with 
putting floors under various com- 
modity prices than in putting 
ceilings over them. Evidence of this 
can be seen in the recent law which 
guaranteed 85 per cent of parity 
prices for certain agricultural prod- 
ucts. Evidence of this is also seen 
in the refusal of Congress to curb 
strikes in connection with defense 
activities. 

In the latter respect it would ap- 
pear that if Congress hesitates to 
block defense strikes as a result of 
intimidation by the labor bloc, it is 
not going to swallow very easily the 
inevitable wage-fixing statute which 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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OST telephone companies at one 

time or another transport poles 

on trailers, which is entirely 
satisfactory when proper safety pre- 
cautions are observed. However, when 
safety precautions are not observed, 
long poles on a trailer in present-day 
highway traffic can present a _ real 
danger. Warning flags should always 
be placed on the ends of poles at the 
rear, for poles are most difficult to see 


when approached in a fast moving 


automobile. 
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Trailer used for pole hauling. 


should be ob- 
intersections, corners 
recently 
visited the scene where a pole trailer 
had gotten caught between the auto- 
matic gates of a railroad crossing over 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The 
driver escaped, but the truck 
trailer were completely wrecked. 


Special precautions 
served at street 


and railroad crossings. We 


and 


* * * 


In a recent letter from H. W. Jewell, 
chief engineer, Pacific Clay Products, 
he informs us that they have been very 
successful in the use of rubber band- 
age for making joints in single clay 
conduit in Southern California. A re- 
cent examination of joints made in this 
manner several years ago found the 
rubber as good as new. This at first 
may seem peculiar, but rubber tech- 
nologists tell us that the best possible 
way to store rubber is to bury it in the 
ground. We agree with Mr. Jewell 
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that it does seem entirely possible that 
the use of rubber bandages may event- 
ually be extended to multiple clay duct 
with success. 


It seems peculiar that the “hanging” 
handset type of telephone is not more 
generally used for installation in resi- 
dences. Rather than use this conven- 
ient type of telephone, the favored 
practice seems to be to install a desk 
type telephone on a stand in a hall or 
other location where it can be stum- 
bled over frequently. Certainly, the 
“hanging’’ handset is as convenient to 
use in every way as is the desk type 
instrument. 


The telephone company has surely 
been having its troubles lately expand- 
ing facilities to care for the rapidly in- 
creasing population in Washington, 
“The Boom Town on the Potomac.” 
This boom, from a telephone stand- 
point, is unlike anything in history, for 
people these days talk more over the 
telephone than they did a few years 
ago. It is certainly more satisfactory 
in Washington to conduct all possible 
business over the telephone than to 
fight heavy street traffic in this over- 
crowded city. 


H. O’Brien of the Western Electric 
Co., New York City, paid us a visit 
recently and we enjoyed a long talk 
with him on manual switchboard de- 
velopment and how these may be used 
to solve present day telephone prob- 
lems. 


We hear that collections from pay 
stations are steadily increasing in many 
parts of the country. We have always 
contended that most telephone com- 





panies do not develop their pay station 
business properly. Frequently, while 
traveling cross-country by automobile, 
we have attempted to locate a pay sta- 


tion near a parking place without 
success. 
Undoubtedly, many filling stations 


could be equipped with pay stations to 
the general benefit of both the tra- 
veling public and the telephone com- 
pany. There seems to be little doubt 
that in the not too far distant future, 
pay telephones will be located at regu- 
lar intervals along all main traveled 
highways. 





AC TEST METHOD: 
“kink” has been submitted by Lee C. 


The following 
Sprague, superintendent, Southeast 
Arkansas Telephone & Power Co., Star 
City, Ark. Mr. Sprague says: 


“T use 115-volt, 60-cycle AC on my 
test board and find it especially help- 
ful. I connect the AC to the test- 
board through a 1 to 1 transformer 
which is merely a ring-through type 
repeating coil. A 40-watt incandescent 
light bulb is connected in series with 
the primary for protection. A high 
resistance AC meter is used for testing. 


“A highly accurate meter is not re- 
quired and the commercial 2 per cent 
meter will prove satisfactory. With 
this meter, I can approximate the ca- 
pacity to ground on long lines by keep- 
ing a record of normal readings and 
then make a good guess as to the ap- 
proximate location of trouble. I also 


(Please turn to page 87) 
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ERHAPS the noisiest day of the 

entire year is July Fourth, the 

day commemorating the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In our part of the country we 
associate firecrackers and other fire- 
works with this particular day. In 
other parts of the U.S. A., particu- 
larly in the southern states, Christ- 
mas is the great time for fireworks. 


In England they are used on the 
fifth of November— Guy Fawkes 
Day. In South America they are 


used on all festival days. In China, 
where fireworks were first made, and 
where most of the world’s supply 
comes from, firecrackers are set off 
on New Year’s day. In some Chinese 
cities they are fired at almost all 
hours of day or night to frighten 
away evil spirits. 

We were discussing the detrimen- 
tal effect of unnecessary noise in con- 
nection with handling telephone calls 
when a retired telephone worker re- 
marked: ‘Remember where our old 
central office was located? The kids 
used to congregate in the alley, right 
in back of our toll switchboard, and 
shoot those giant firecrackers. The 
Fourth of July was always a night- 
mare to us and we were fit to be tied 
when the day was over.” Yes, those 
were trying times and many a 
youngster lost a finger, a hand and, 
in some cases, his very life before 
the sale of dangerous fireworks was 
prohibited. 

While firecrackers and other Inde- 
pendence Day noise makers are no 
longer as much of an annoyance to 
telephone workers as they used to be, 
there are plenty of everyday noises 
which have an even more detrimental 
effect on our work. Particularly in 
the larger cities, such things as auto- 
mobile horns and screeching brakes, 
noisy trucks and busses—not to men- 
tion riveting machines, sound trucks 
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and radios—often seriously affect the 
quality of work done by employes and 
executives alike. 

Many cities in the past few years 
have made definite strides in the di- 
rection of eliminating unnecessary 
noise. Because of the detrimental 
effect of noise upon the service we 
are rendering, telephone companies 
and their employes should be inter- 
ested in noise abatement campaigns 
sponsored by city officials or civic 
organizations in their communities. 

The following is a compilation of 
complaints from many tourists, visi- 
tors and local people regarding un- 
necessary noise: 

1. Unnecessary sounding of auto- 
mobile horns. 

2. Other unnecessary automobile, 
bus and motorcycle noises. 

3. Loud and excessive noise, par- 
ticularly at night, in loading and un- 
loading vehicles. 

4. Poorly maintained trucks and 
other equipment with unnecessary 
rattles and noises. 

5. Radios, loudspeakers and par- 
ticularly mobile sound advertising. 

6. Those taxi drivers who quarrel 
under your hotel window. 

7. Newsboys shouting unneces- 
sarily throughout the day and par- 
ticularly after 10 o’clock at night. 

8. Banging trash 
cans. 


and garbage 

9. Those silly “wedding chases,” 
with horns blowing and tin cans 
banging through the business sec- 
tions. 

10. Friday and Saturday night 
automobile processions with horns 
tied down after football and basket- 
ball games. 

According to one individual’s opin- 
ion, “If business men realized the 
annoyance and actual loss of effici- 


ency and business unnecessary noise 
causes, they might urge better en- 
forcement of existing regulations, 
and new ones if necessary!” And to 
this the writer adds “Amen.” 


Questions from Illinois 

Operators 

1. Who collects deposits from pay 

stations, the tributary operator 

or the toll center? 

Should a toll center operator 

make one wait anywhere from 

three to six minutes before she 
answers ? 

3. What should you do if the toll 
center operator rings you in the 
ear continually ? 

4. When subscribers demand to 
know who is talking on a line 
they wish to be connected with, 
what phrase do we use? 

5. When completing a_ person-to- 
person call and we get the infor- 
mation the called party can be 
reached at another number, is it 
necessary to ask the calling party 
if he desires the call to be tried 
at that number? 


bo 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions will be found on page 32. 


vv WwW 


Carl H. Mote Testifies 
Before Senate Committee 

Testifying on June 30 before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee in 
Washington, D. C., Carl H. Mote, 
president of the Northern Indiana 
Telephone Co. and the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., North Manchester, Ind., 
opposed passage of the so-called “‘prop- 
erty seizure”’ bill introduced at the re- 
quest of the War Department. 

Mr. Mote called the bill “unneces- 
sary,” and asserted it was part of a 
“political conspiracy” to establish a 
system of national socialism. 
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The Telephone In 
National Defense 


(Continued from page 12) 





ticable time. Buckets of sand and, 
in some cases, asbestos or other types 
of mats for smothering flames must 
be available. 

Windows required for light and 
ventilation to the extent that brick- 
ing in would be a decided disadvan- 
tage should be provided with steel 
mesh screens and fabric to reduce 
the danger of flying glass. Rooms 
in which people must continue to 
work during an actual raid should 
be provided with steel shutters at 
all windows. 

Continuous pressure testing is 
used extensively throughout’ the 
United States on important toll 
cables and, in some cases, exchange 
cables. It is not considered that 
universal use on exchange cables 
would be of sufficient value to justify 
the expense. Under actual war con- 
ditions, reliance will have to be 
placed on ordinary reports of trouble 
because the volume of major inter- 
ruptions will probably be so great 
that very little work could be done 
on minor trouble such as continuous 
pressure would show. 

Aerial construction is vulnerable 
to damage from bomb fragments 
and shrapnel which may cause im- 
mediate trouble by damaging the 
sheath on lead cables or rupturing 
the lead enough to cause trouble as 
soon as moisture collects in the 
break. 

Unless it is desired to protect un- 
derground cables from all possible 
damage, there is not much necessity 
of going below the standard 24 or 
36 inches 


with underground con- 
struction. To insure protection 
against all damage, it would be 


necessary to go 15 or 20 feet below 
the surface of the ground, and even 
then a direct hit by a large size 
bomb would probably cause some 
damage. 

None but the normal covering 
need be used on underground cables 
or conduit because such covering 
would be useless against a direct hit 
and probably of little value against 
near misses. 

Army Telephone Systems 

There are two separate and dis- 
tinct phases in providing communi- 
cation facilities for War Department 
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activities. The first phase covers the 
installation of post telephone sys- 
tems at new cantonments and air- 
fields; PBX boards for procurement 
districts in cities; and individual 
telephones for small activities, such 
as recruiting offices, inspection dis- 
tricts, etc. 

At the present time, this phase is 
beyond the peak. Practically all 
‘antonments and air bases are now, 
or will be within a short time, fully 
garrisoned. Surveys are being made 
and suitable locations investigated 
for the housing of new divisions of 
infantry and armored units if 
further increase in the Army be- 
comes necessary. 

The second phase pertains primar- 
ily to actual or simulated wartime 
operations rather than mobilization. 
Air defense of strategic or highly 
important areas as, for example, a 
group of airplane or ordnance man- 
ufacturing plants, requires anti-air- 
craft batteries located at specified 
intervals in and around those areas. 

A very complete and flexible tele- 
phone network must be available to 
enable local commanders to utilize 
their anti-aircraft weapons to the 
best advantage. Alternate lines and 
equipment must be available. Com- 
mercial facilities will be used to the 
greatest extent supplemented where 
necessary by wire and telephones in- 
stalled by the troops. 

The anti-aircraft commanders’ 
headquarters is the usual location 
for the switchboard to which lines 
from battery commanders, obser- 
vers, higher commanders, and asso- 
ciated units are connected. The area 
covered might be approximately 
25 or 30 square miles; and even be- 
fore the guns are actually placed, 
surveys of existing cable and wire 
facilities should be made and tenta- 
tive plans prepared in order that the 
service may be provided as rapidly 
as possible when needed. 

Coastal defense depends upon 
fixed armament at existing harbor 
defenses and mobile forces able to 
go into position at strategic points 
along the coasts. 

Railway artillery has equipment 
and personnel for the purpose of in- 
stalling fire control communications, 
but it is often found that time may 
be saved and a more elaborate sys- 
tem of fire control made available 
if use is made of the existing com- 
mercial facilities in the vicinity of 
the contemplated location of the rail- 
way battery. 

The guns are usually of major 
caliber, requiring observers and 
spotters at distances up to as much 
as 30 miles from the guns; and to 





Inspecting a cable splice in Army camp. 


speed up the placing of guns in ac- 
tion, detailed plans should be pre- 
pared showing the availability of 
existing commercial facilities, such 
as toll lines, farmer lines, railroad 
dispatching wires, and exchange 
facilities at all possible locations 
where railway artillery might be 
used. 


Priorities Serious Problem 

Not a great deal of an authoritive 
nature can be said about the prior- 
ity of strategic materials required 
for the manufacture of communica- 
tion equipment except to give a 
general picture of the present and 
probable future conditions. 

Throughout this article, the vital 
necessity of adequate communication 
facilities for the fighting forces of 
the country has been brought out. 
Regardless of how vital communica- 
tions may be, the equipment and 
facilities must still be judged along 
with other vital needs. 

Strategic material required for 
the building of airplanes, for ex- 
ample, cannot be diverted to the 
manufacture of communication ap- 
paratus if a suitable substitute can 
be found for the latter. Materials 
and manufacturing facilities re- 
quired for the fabrication of 
communication equipment for the 
national defense forces cannot be 
diverted to commercial fields unless 
it can be shown that the commercial 
facilities are actually required with- 
in a reasonable time for use by de- 
fense forces. 

A fairly high priority is given to 
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the manufacture of telephone equip- 
ment needed at newly established 
cantonments and training centers. A 
similar priority usually can be 
secured for commercial company 
equipment required for trunk line 
connections to the Army’s equip- 
ment. 

However, in connection with pri- 
ority on the manufacture of equip- 
ment required to expand commercial 
telephone facilities because of in- 
creased demands for 
brought about indirectly by the pre- 
paredness program, it would 
that, in view of the value of an ex- 
panded and efficient overall national 
communications system to the de- 
fense program, it might be well to 
consider placing the telephone indus- 
try in a high priority classification 
for equipment needed to expand 
telephone facilities for commercial 
use, 

An extended telephone system 
would complete local 
and toll coverage of all sections of 
the country remote as well as 
thickly populated—which ultimately 
would be highly beneficial in an all- 
out defense of this country. 


service, 


seem 


mean a more 


In case of aluminum, commercial 
telephone equipment was placed in a 
“B-7” priority classification — next 
to the lowest rating—and, while the 
writer is not in a position to recom- 
mend or judge the proper rating 
which should be given the telephone 
industry, it would seem the alumi- 
num rating is low for an industry 
rendering services so vital to na- 
tional defense. 

Under the present procedure, a 
customer wishing to obtain equip- 
ment from a manufacturer within 
a specified time may present com- 
plete and detailed facts showing why 
the equipment is required within 
that time limit. If the circumstances 
are such that lack of such equipment 
may delay an activity associated 
with national defense, assistance can 
probably be obtained through the 
defense agency affected. If the case 
has no connection with national de- 
fense, the full circumstances of why 
the delivery should be expedited in 
the interest of public demands would 
have to be brought out. 


Equipment Standardization 

Invariably, each telephone engi- 
neer has a pet circuit or a particular 
design of equipment which he con- 
siders the last word, and he con- 
vinces his purchasing agent that that 
circuit or design must be _ incor- 
porated into the switchboard being 
purchased by his company. 

As a result, switchboard manufac- 
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turers have found it 
impracticable to build and_ stock 
switchboards of any type. Probably 
no one has ever realized the effect 
this would have with regard to na- 
tional defense. 


economically 


Switchboard manufacturers would, 
without a doubt, manufacture and 
place in stock a considerable number 
of positions of both multiple and 
non-multiple switchboards of their 
standard type if they knew that 
sooner or later that equipment could 
be sold. Knowing, however, that al- 
most every order they receive is dif- 
ferent in some minor or major detail 
from other orders, they are forced 
to manufacture only as and when 
orders are received. 

In the past six or eight months 
when the expansion of the Army de- 
manded switchboards of all types 
and kinds in considerable quantities, 
it was found that due to the 
above circumstances no manufac- 
turer could go into a warehouse and 
furnish a switchboard on short no- 
tice with the exception of such stock 
as might be on hand to cover fires, 
floods, and other damage—what is 
commonly known as “fire stock.” It 
would be of great benefit to the in- 


terests of national defense if 
telephone companies would, when 
contemplating purchase of new 


equipment, go to their favorite man- 
ufacturer or obtain quotations from 
two or more manufacturers on the 
manufacturer’s standard _ switch- 
board modified only to the extent 
that was absolutely necessary to fit 
the individual needs of the company 
in question. 

This would enable the switchboard 
manufacturers to stock partially 
equipped boards during slack periods 
and the expenditures would be justi- 
fied because they would know that 
sooner or later they would be able 
to move the stock. This might also 
result in some reduction in cost as 
well as being of great benefit to na- 
tional defense. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The photographs 
used to illustrate Colonel Grable’s 
article were published through the 
courtesy of the U. S. Signal Corps.) 


New England Bell Plans 
Major Toll Cable 

A new underground cable route over 
a distance of nearly 144 miles from 
Boston to Brunswick, Maine, will be 
constructed during 1941 and 1942 as 
a major addition to the long distance 
cable network of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. serving 





northern sections of New England. It 


will provide an alternate route and 
additional facilities to meet the grow- 
ing demand 
in a large area extremely important to 
national from both the stand- 
points of industrial and 
military protection. 


for long distance service 


defense 
production 


The project, largest of its kind in 
the history involving 
gross expenditures of $2,279,800, was 
approved July 1 by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Sharing in 
it with a minority interest is the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
will employ the new facilities for its 
traffic from points outside New Eng- 
land to Maine and the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada. 


company’s and 


It is planned to start construction 
work this fall and to have the new 
route ready for service next summer. 
Initially it will provide about 20 per 
cent circuits be- 


more long distance 


tween Boston, northeastern Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and ultimately will permit 


doubling the present facilities, thus af- 
fording circuits thought to be sufficient 


service demands 


to meet over many 
years. 
The maximum num’ er of pairs in 


the new cable will be 150. 


Ohio Bell Installs 
Emergency Generators 
Installation of Diesel-powered gen- 
erator systems in important Ohio cities 
to make it possible to maintain tele- 
phone service despite power failures 
has been announced by the Ohio [ell 
Telephone Co. 


The units, operating entirely inde- 
pendently of outside current, would 
be placed in service in the event that 
natural or military action should dis- 
rupt normal power transmission. More 


than a score such units will be in- 
stalled in the state. 
vv 


Arkansas Association to 
Meet in September 

A letter from President S. A. Lane 
of the Arkansas Telephone Association 
reports that the has 
scheduled its annual convention for 
September 22 and 23, at the Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs. 


association 


Mr. Lane sends his best wishes, and 
states that telephone men from out-of- 
state are cordially invited to the 
Arkansas meeting. An excellent 
gram is being planned. 


pro- 
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COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 























MONEY TO YOU .... 


search is a department of activity laa has 
been maintained at the Cook -Electric Com 
pany for years with but one purpose in 


mind. That purpose has been and will con- 


tinue to be: saving money for you. 


Cook engineers are telephone protection 
and distribution engineers. It is their job 
to know your job and to know how to help 
you simplify your work, make it more effi- 
cient and make your service dependable 
and safer for subscribers, employees and 


plant equipment 


The results of Cook engineering research 


have been and will continue to be incor 


porated into every Cook protection and 


distribution product. When you use Cook 
equipment you profit from the cumulative 
experience of nearly half a century of 
expert telephone engineering a simpl 
fact that means money to you. Buy Cook 
equipment from all telephone equipment 
manufacturers and supply houses 


Pictured above is the Cook XB Cable Ter 
minal, a product of Cook engineering research 


Here are its quality features patented one 
piece Bakelite face plate and insulating fanning 
strip sturdy, non-corroding studs firmly 
embedded in mounting plate to prevent turning 
or loosening correctly positioned for quick, 
convenient wiring raised stud mountings 
to eliminate surface leakage non-corrosive 
nuts and washers for quick, low-resistance 
connection patented cable entrance and 
holding sleeve exclusive compound filling 
process heavy reversible zinc hood for 
mounting with stub from top or bottom 


hot dip galvanized alloy steel frame 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE CHICAGO 





The Type 40 
Self-Contained Desk Monophone 


The Type 50 
Wall-Mounting Monophone 


MONOPHONES OF ALL TYPES ARE 
AVAILABLE EQUIPPED EITHER 
WITH DIAL FOR AUTOMATIC 
OPERATION, OR WITH DIAL 


BLANK FOR MANUAL OPERATION 
The Type 1A 
> Desk Monophone 


The Type 43 


‘a os Compact Monophone 
Two Line’’ Monophone “ é 


with switching and holding keys 
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| There is no better buy ™ 
than the MONOPHONE / 
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OW, more than ever, Automatic Probably nowhere can you find sturdier 
N Electric Monophones stand out or stronger built telephones than Mono- 
from the crowd with handsome, spar- phones, or instruments which cost less to 
kling styling that users can't fail to admire. operate and maintain. With most other 


You'll find this “eye appeal" carries with — costs mounting rapidly skyward, this is a 


it tremendous sales appeal, too, and very important item to consider when 


makes service contracts easier to sign buying telephones 


E up for both homes and offices. 

R Send for a schedule of Monophone 

C In performance, Monophones are way : 4 h "here | 
out ahead with life-like clarity of trans- incite Mittin, Mesagehey 

L - ' : better buy than the Monophone!"’ And 
mission that will actually surprise you the 

N first time you experience it. These ad- if you haven't already received a copy of 
vanced Monophone transmission char-  °4" telephone catalog—No. 4055-C— 
acteristics appreciably improve the send for yours, today! 

a quality of both local and long distance 


conversations. 


E heal + dl life h DO YOU HAVE THIS 
conomicai operation an ong lite nave TELEPHONE CATALOG? 


always been built into Monophone con- _ Here's a telephone cata- 


struction—and the present models follow het 


Monophone tradition in both respects. Automatic Electric tele- 
phones of all types. If 


you haven't already re- 
ceived your copy, write 
for it at once! Sent 
promptly upon request. 


AUTOMATIC @ ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING AUTOMATIC DIAL SYSTEMS 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LIMITED 
















McCULLA REPORTS ON NORTHWEST 


Gt. National Chamber Mesting. 


Address of H. F. McCulla, general commercial superin- 
tendent of Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., who 
told nation's business leaders of general business and de- 


fense activities in his territory at recent annual convention 


of U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


BOUT TEN years ago we in 
the northwestern division of 
the U. S. Chamber of Com- 

merce (composed of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming and Nebraska) began to 
hear talk of a general business de- 


pression. It was not long until we 
began to feel the very definite 
effects of the depression, experi- 


encing them in a degree similar to 
those experienced in other parts of 
the country. 

However, it seems that other sec- 
tions of the country experienced 
some relief from depression condi- 
tions, starting as early as seven or 
eight years ago. Unfortunately for 
our part of the country, we were 
entering a second depression period 
caused in a large measure by drouth 
conditions. You are familiar with 
the term “dust bowl” and know that 
it has been applied to certain states 
of the northwestern division, par- 
ticularly North and South Dakota 
and Nebraska. 

The economic and business dislo- 
cations resulting from the general 
depression were severe and costly, 
but the most devastating effect on 
economic and business conditions 
has been caused by the continued 
drouth. In a section of the country 
depending either directly or indi- 
rectly upon agriculture, it requires 
no great imagination to visualize the 
disastrous effects of a_ prolonged 
drouth. 

A very accurate measure of the 
effect of the continued unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions can _ be 
found in the population factor as 
applied to the decade of 1930 to 
1940. During this period, with the 
exception of Minnesota, the states 
of the northwestern division lost 
approximately 3 per cent of their 
population. The importance of this 
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factor is brought into sharper relief 
by a comparison with the national 


population gain figure which was 
approximately 7 per cent. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the migration of people from the 


drouth-ridden states was the final 
gesture in the courageous struggle 
of a people to maintain and retain 
their homes and farms. But, after 
10 years of depression and drouth, 
many of them were forced to admit 
defeat and move elsewhere in order 
to gain a livelihood. 

Much emphasis might be placed 
upon the effect of such a migration 
upon the spirit and morale of a peo- 
ple, but in this particular situation 
such emphasis would be out of place, 
for in spite of the negative effect of 
such an unhappy experience the 
morale of the populace of the north- 
western division remains on a very 
high level. 

From a strictly business point of 
view, however, it must be admitted 
that there was a continuing and 
very unfavorable effect upon those 
factors that are of major importance 
in any business situation. The four 
factors to which we direct your 
attention are: 


Value of property 
Market for goods and produce 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) Opportunities for employment 
(4) 


Availability of credit and 
working capital. 
The negative effect upon these 


factors will tend to point out very 
definitely the relationship between 
population and the growth or retro- 
gression of a particular section of 
the country. 

It might be well to call to your 
attention the fact that the north- 
western division contains states that 
constitute a portion of the nation’s 
“bread-basket” and which are im- 











H. F. McCULLA 


portant states in the national picture 
because of their production of live- 
stock and grain. 

It may not be apparent to you why 
we are reviewing certain phases of 
a matter that may seem of relative 
importance only and perhaps of no 
importance at all if you do not live 
within the Loundaries of the area 
which constitutes the northwestern 
division. 

However, you will realize that in 
a nation that is as integrated as is 
our nation, in which the boundaries 
of time and space have been largely 
eliminated, each section of the coun- 
try is of prime importance to every 
other section, and long continued un- 
favorable economic and_ business 
conditions in one section will inevit- 
ably affect all others. 

The factors mentioned previously 
lead us in our thinking to the ques- 
tion of national defense activities. 
Consideration of this phase of the 
subject brings us face to face with 
the realization that in the loss of 
population in the northwestern di- 
vision we have lost not only farmers 
and agriculturalists but skilled labor 
as well. 

While agriculture is an important 
item in the scheme of things in our 
section of the country, there are in- 
numerable industries that have given 
training and employment to literally 
thousands of our people. 

As indicated previously, industry, 
both large and small, being depen- 
dent either directly or indirectly 
upon agriculture, has been affected 
by the depression and drouth years. 
So it is apparent that the migration 
of workers from our states would 
mean the migration of many skilled 
as well as unskilled laborers. 

Unfortunately, the creation of de- 
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fense activities in other sections of - 
the country has given emphasis and 
impetus to the migratory trend with 
the result that in certain cities in 
the northwestern division there re- 
main no skilled laborers and all too 
few unskilled laborers available for 
training. This situation operates as 
a two-edge sword, for in the draw- a 
ing off of skilled laborers, the cost 

of training the unskilled laborers re- 
sults in mounting costs for industry, 
which means mounting costs of in- 
dustrial production of all kinds. 


» ~ EE ee 
The consciousness of this very —— oo ae — 
unfavorable effect upon conditions in : ee 
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general and particularly upon indus- 
try led to the calling of a meeting 
at Kansas City at which there were 
in attendance representatives of 
business and industry, not only 1) ma () Pp W | k rE C ‘id A M be S 
from the states comprising the 
northwestern division but from other 
ire states in that section of the country @ The type "P" drop wire clamp is po clamp is easily and quickly in. 
ye- as well. eo ideal device for attaching ong ey ‘deer ae ~y 
The entire purpose of this meet- No. 17 B&S twisted pair or taken up quickly without leaving any 
hy ing was to call to the attention of @ parallel drop wire to poles and ae on the wire. Write for 
of those responsible for the placing of buildings. It prolongs the life of samples. 
ive defense materials contracts the fact e the drop wire, permits free - 
no that irreparable damage was being @ swinging at the tie, places all » hh 
ive done to a portion of the country that 6 li 
ea was entitled to at least equal consid- @ of the on the hardware —Ro ELECTRIC COMPANY 
rm eration with other portions of the and eliminates the sharp bends OVER 30 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
country. @ necessary with other methods. 3145 CARROLL AVENUE - CHICA LLIN 
in In this connection we point out 
is the unfavorable effects of over- 
ies centralization of labor in relatively ) 
aly congested areas resulting always in A Cc Cc U RAT 2 G A G j ~N G oO F 
in- the creation of problems that are 
ry difficult to handle. We admit that “WT INSULATORS 
in- such concentration and centraliza- g " 
288 tion leads to temporary prosperity, assures a true put fut 
it- but the inevitable let-down after the 7 
period of prosperity has passed ¥. can't get a snug pin fit without a eliminates human errors. Every “WT” is 
she brings with it unpleasant and costly true pin-cavity. Armstrong S precision tested in accordance with A.S.T.M stand- 
. i . ae f 4 manufacturing methods, constantly verified ards — guaranteeing top performance. For 
es- repercussions. I need not point out by careful and accurate gaging, assure that complete information, samples, and prices, 
es. the factors of unemployment, of re- no Whitall Tatum Glass Insulator leaves see your jobber or distributor— 
he lief, and of social problems, for you So “gy ~ has : true pe-covity or — a — —~ 
ith _ familiar with these from past as taeeneien eaken ‘which Fifth Aecnas, Seer Yok Ce 
of experience. 
di- In a recent issue of a popular pic- 3 7 
prs torial magazine there appeared a : ee ; Bi < NO. 3 **EXCHANGE LINE” 
or very interesting report of an analy- ‘i- 4 ' 
sis made by a northeastern state, in 
ant which analysis an effort was made 
yur to determine what the state had to 
in- offer along defense materials lines 
en and why it was the best state in the 
ly Union in which to concentrate de- 
: fense material activities. — ee 
ry, We have no quarrel with the state 2 4 ati ‘ rari 
en- which made this analysis or with the . 4 ? : —— | 
tly analysis itself; in fact, we commend ; : - ; es 
ted the business leaders of this particu- , 8 Hf CAREFULLY GAGED FOR A TRUE PIN FIT 
Yrs. lar state for their foresight and aa 
ion ingenuity and believe they have 
uld pointed the way for the making of W 4 | TA [ | TATU M GLASS NSU LATO RS 
led Similar surveys in all other states. 
Certainly the information thus MADE BY ARMSTRONG 
de- gained, if properly correlated and 
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“Here's what | like 


about these CHANCE 



































@ Chance No-Tangie 
Cable Rings are easy 
to install. Practically 


no gripping is neces- 
sary ‘‘just a simple 
little twist of the 


wrist’’ and they're on 
How come? It’s in 
the leverage you get 
from the spiral hook 


@ The spiral gripping 
hook not only makes 
possible a leverage ac 
tion which simplifies 
installation but  pre- 
vents slipping in either 
direction making it 
possible to pull cable 
through either way 
without fouling the 
line 


@ When the load of 
the cable is applied 
the messenger wedges 
into the shoulder hook 
A specially construct 
ed shoulder on this 
hook prevents jumping 
off 


@ The curved bearing 
surface of Chance 
No-Tangle rings mini 
mizes cable cutting 
and sheath wear and 
makes easy riding for 
cars with less damage 
to car wheels 

The smooth galva 
nizing also reduces 
wearing friction and 
adds to the life of 
both cable and rings 





@e The No-Tangle 
package makes 
Chance rings easy te 
handle on the job 
The cardboard pack is 
easily broken with one 
hand 


@ Chance No-Tangle 
Packed cable rings are 
also packed in cartons 
as illustrated at left 
Each box is plainly 
labeled for ring size, 
strand size, and kind 
of ring It’s easy to 
stock, store and trans 
port these cable rings 


Laboratory and 
field tests prove the 
superiority of Chance 
Cable Rings, Next 
time, specify 
CHANCE No-Tangle 
Packed Rings for 
greater satisfaction 


A-B-CHANCE CO- <r" 


missouri 


placed in the hands of those respon- 
sible for the allocation of defense 
materials contracts, would bring 
about the very fact which we are 
urging, namely, the distribution of 
defense materials contracts in such 
a manner as to take full advantage 
of the various factors that are of so 
much importance in this picture. 

After all, it is quite obvious that 
the matter of national defense is a 
matter of concern to each and every 
state as well as to each and every 
citizen, and in building up our pro- 
gram of national defense’ each 
should assume its proper place in the 
picture and its proper share of 
responsibility. 

The interest of those of us living 
in the northwestern division might 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) That other sections of the coun- 
try know of conditions as they 
really exist in the states com- 
prising the northwestern di- 
vision. 

(2) That those in charge of and 
responsible for the allocation 
of defense materials contracts 
have definite information con- 
cerning conditions in the states 
comprising the northwestern 
division. 

(3) That those in charge of the 
allocation of defense materials 
contracts know accurately and 
definitely of the advantages 
and facilities which the cities 
of the northwestern division 
have to offer. 

(4) That industry and labor in the 
cities of the northwestern di- 
vision be given an opportunity 
to assume their fair share of 
the responsibilities of national 
defense and at the same time 
participate in any benefits to 
business and industry that 
might result from defense ac- 
tivities, these benefits to be in 
direct ratio to those enjoyed 
by other sections of the 
country. 


vv 

General Gains 2,065 Stations 
General 

for its 

company-owned 


Telephone reported 
subsidiaries a gain of 2,065 
telephones for the 
month of June, 1941, as compared with 
a loss of 23 telephones for the month 
of June, 1940. The gain for the first 
six months of 1941 totaled 22,825 (ex- 
clusive of purchases and sales) or 
4.29 per cent as compared with a gain 
of 14,775 telephones or 2.95 per cent 
for the corresponding period of 1940. 
The subsidiaries now have in operation 
554,851 company-owned telephones. 


Corp. 


—- a 


Unique Wedding Present 

As a wedding present to friends in 
California, Jose Iturbi, famous pianist, 
played to them for half an hour by 
telephone from New York. 








Industry Needs High 
Priority Rating 


(Concluded from page 9) 





efficient and adequate communications 
Tele- 


phone officials know only too well what 


with which it can defend itself. 


happens to the industry financially 
when, in depressions which usually fol- 
low abnormal prosperous periods, they 
have enormous idle facilities and plant 
investments on which they cannot earn. 


They 


results of this practice on previous oc- 


have experienced the disastrous 


casions, and they are going to be ex- 


tremely cautious not to over-expand 


their plants at this time. This is, we 
think, 


strategic materials allotted to the tele- 


sufficient indication that any 


phone industry will be conserved and 
used intelligently. 

We believe a high priority can be se- 
cured for replenishment of a telephone 
manufacturer's ordinary stock of strate- 
gic materials if the full and complete 
facts are presented to the OPM and 
absolute that no at- 


assurance given 


tempt would be made to maintain a 
stock in excess of the usual inventories 
of the past few years. 

It is recommended that concerted ac- 
tion of the entire industry be taken to 
give a full and comprehensive report 
to the OPM as to the vital necessity of 
adequate communications 
the United States 


which is so 


maintaining 
and its 
clearly 


throughout 
possessions, and 
completely reviewed by Colonel Grable 
in his articles in TELEPHONY. 

It should be brought out that tele- 
in thickly 
lated and isolated areas and telephones 
in both 
lishments as well as in military posts are 


phone systems both popu- 


residences and business estab- 


essential to the nationwide network of 
communications. A complete and effi- 
cient national network is all-important 
in an all-out defense of this country, 
and it is in the nation’s interest to keep 
all local telephone and toll systems in a 
position to continue to render the pres- 
ent standard of telephone service, which 
means expanding present facilities in 
increased demands for 


order to meet 


service. 


Monument to Telephone Pole 
A monument to a_ telephone 
may be seen by automobilists on U. S. 
Route 30, in Wyoming, between Chey- 
enne and Laramie. It commemorates 
the first telephone pole set on the Lin- 

coln Highway. 


pole 
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Commissions 
and Courts 





Appoints New Member 
Of Indiana Commission 

Henry F. Schricker, governor of 
Indiana, has appointed George M. 
Barnard of New Castle as a commis- 
sioner on the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana. Mr. Barnard is a 
Republican and succeeds Moie Cook 
(Republican) of Logansport, who re- 
signed. 

For many years Mr. Barnard has 
practiced law in Indianapolis, and is a 
former law partner of U. S. Senator 
Frederick Van Nuys. He served as a 
member of the public service commis- 
sion under former Governor McCray 
and, on several occasions, has been 
mentioned as a candidate for both gov- 
ernor of Indiana and U. S. senator. 

Governor Schricker has said that Mr. 
Barnard was selected to the commis- 
sion post because of his qualifications 
and that he was not an applicant for 
the position. Other members of the 
commission are Frederick F. Eichhorn 
of Gary and William A. Stuckey of 
Indianapolis. 


— a 


Asks Higher Rates for 
Metallic Service 

Construction of metallicized lines 
to overcome inductive interference, 
claimed to have been set up by REA 
electric lines, was made the basis for 
an application by J. R. Butler, owner 
of the Mill Creek Telephone Co., and 
the Clarita Telephone Co. (both in 
Oklahoma), for increases in rates. 

In his petition to the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, Mr. Butler 
stated that the REA built its electric 
lines over and parallel to his lines at 
Clarita and he was compelled to re- 
build two of his lines, making them 
metallic, to eliminate the noise. 

During the past two years, Mr. But- 
ler states, he has been unable to make 
a return on his investment at Mill 
Creek and Clarita, and the added ex- 
pense of metallicizing his lines has 
made it necessary to seek higher rates. 
In addition to asking for a special “me- 
tallic” rate on a portion of his rural 
lines, Mr. Butler asks for a $1.00 
charge for connecting new telephones 
and a 50 cent move charge. 
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Farm Telephones Show 
Decrease in Nebraska 

Telephones on Nebraska farms de- 
creased from 93,888 ten years ago to 
52,459 at the beginning of 1941, a 
drop of 43 per cent, according to fig- 
ures released by the state division of 
agricultural statistics. As indicating 
that telephone companies are losing out 
in the competition for the customer’s 
dollar, it is pointed out that 60 per 
cent more farmers are paying a mini- 
mum of $3.50 a month for electric ser- 
vice, while the decrease in the number 
of automobiles and motor trucks owned 
on farms has been but 10 per cent. 
The number of tractors, 64,593, is 
nearly double the number ten years 
ago. 

Whereas but 43.2 per cent of the 
farmers have telephones, 89 per cent 
have automobiles, 18.6 per cent have 
motor trucks, 28.8 per cent electricity 
and 53.4 per cent have tractors. 


vr Ww 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 


June 26: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Denmark, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla.; 
and between Harrisburg, Pa., and a 
point about 14 miles west of Balti- 
more, Md. 

June 26: Inter-County Telephone 
Co. requested authority to acquire and 
operate certain toll facilities located in 
the northwestern portion of the state 
of Missouri. 

June 26: Authority requested by Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Yakima and Walla Walla, Wash. 

June.27: Diamond State Telephone 
Co. granted authority to amend appli- 
cation and to modify authorization 
granted pursuant thereto, in order to 
provide a larger number of cable con- 
ductors between Milford and George- 
town, Del. 

June 27: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga. 

July 1: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. granted authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and the Idaho-Oregon 
state line, at an estimated cost of $1,- 
270,000. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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WITH THIS SMALL 


P-A-B-X 


Key type tele- 
phones, such as 
the one shown 
above, plus this 
compact switch- 
ing unit, provide 
automatic inter- 
communication 
combined with 
fast trunk service at low cost. 


This system — the 32A — 
serves up to six stations and is 
just the thing for residences 
and small offices where an 
attended system is impractical. 


EARNINGS TOO LOW? 


Try the 32-A. Its high serv- 
ice value commands a high 
rate, and its extra earning 
power will help to bring your 
percentage of net income to 
a more satisfactory level. 


Distributors in U.S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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National Defense has a far-reaching effect on 


the whole country. The advertisement repro- 
duced here appears in national magazines during 
July. It reflects the spirit of the day as it ap- 
plies to the telephone companies of our nation. 
Advertising like this should help to foster a 
better understanding of the problems of the 


whole telephone industry, in these busy times. 
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HIGH-TENSILE 


LOW-RESISTANCE 


LINE WIRE 


MEET RURAL DEMANDS 
WITH LONGER SPANS! 


You now can extend rural telephone service 
more economically, more profitably, by building 
long-span lines with Crapo HTL-85 and Crapo 
HTL-135 High-strength Line Wire. 





Marked reductions in construction costs, lower 
maintenance expense, improved transmission, are 
reported wherever these high-tensile, low-resist- 
ance line wires are in use. 


@rapo HTL-85 permits spans of 225 feet 
in heavy loading, 325 feet in medium loading 
and 375 feet in light loading districts; provides 
stronger spans on existing lines. 


@rapo HTL-135 makes practicable spans of 
350 feet in heavy loading, 450 feet in medium 
loading and 500 feet in light loading areas. 


Before you construct new rural lines or rebuild 
old ones, be sure to get all the facts about these 
revolutionary wires! Complete technical and con- 
struction practice information, available in book- 


let form. Write for Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO., 
MUNCIE, - - INDIANA 


Manufacturers of 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand, Telephone 
and Telegraph Wire, Construction 
Wire and Tie Wire. 






INOUNA STEEL & WIRE ¢ 
BUNCE WOIANA vr 


For Extra 
Long Spans 





(Concluded from page 25) 
July 1: Granted authority to Pacific 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. to supple- 

ment existing facilities between Wyeth 


and The Dalles, Ore., at an estimated 
cost of $453,000. 
July 1: Pacific Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. given authority 
ment existing f 


to supple- 
facilities between Hood 


River, Ore., and the Oregon-Idaho 
state line, at an estimated cost of 
$767,500. 

July 1: Edwin M. Blakeslee granted 


authority to hold 

president of Indiana 
phone Corp. 
Telephone Co. 


July 2: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Wilmington, N. C., and Charleston, 
Ss. C. 


positions as vice 
Associated Tele- 
and Michigan Associated 


July 2: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. requested informal authority to 
supplement existing facilities in a por- 
tion of the section between Springfield, 
Mo., and Harrison, Ark 


Alabama Public Service Commission 


July 15: Hearing on petition of L. 
D. McDonald for authority to sell 
property and assets of the Springville 
Telephone Co. to W. Fred Jones. 


California Railroad Commission 


July 9: Los Gatos Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to file with the commission 
exchange service schedules for key sys- 
tem service and colored handsets. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 15: Hearing at Chicago in the 
matter of application by Eastern IIli- 
nois Telephone Co. for an order au- 
thorizing the issue of $125,000 par 
amount of first mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds to be dated July 1, 1941 and to 
mature July 1, 1961. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


July 1: Granted applications of 
Aitkin-Deerwood Telephone Co. for 
authority to place in effect new and 
higher rates at Aitkin and Crosby, 
when those exchanges are converted to 
common battery operation. The old 
and new rates include the following: 


Business individual line, raised from 


$2.75 to $3.75; business two-party, 
$2.50 to $3.25; residence individual 
line, $2.00 to $2.50; residence two- 
party, new, $2.25; ‘residence four- 
party, $1. 50 to $1.75 Discount of 25 


cents if paid on or before 20th day of 
month in which service is rendered. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


July 10: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for author- 
ity to eliminate from its tariff sheets 
all rates for two-party residence serv- 
ice in its exchanges at Adams, Brock, 
Burr, Cook, Milligan, Ong, Pickrell, 
Shickley, Steinauer, Tobias and West- 
ern. No two-party service is being de- 
manded at these exchanges, except at 
Tobias and Western, where but a few 
subscribers to that service are listed. 


July 10: E. C. Hunt, chief owner of 
the Blair Telephone Co., of Blair, ap- 
plied for authority to refund $50,000 
bonds now outstanding bearing 4 per 
cent interest by issuing a like amount 
of 3'2 per cent bonds. He also asked 








authority for the Public Telephone 
Co., also of Blair, to issue $40,000 of 
3% per cent bonds to replace $36,000 
of 442 per cent bonds now outstanding. 


July 14: Hearing held on application 
of Central Electric & Telephone Co. of 
Sioux City, lowa, for authority to issue 
100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock having no par value and 100,000 
additional shares of common stock with 
a par value of $1.00. Taken under 
advisement. 


New 


July 17: Hearing at Albany on peti- 
tion of Sharon Telephone Co. for con- 


York Public Service Commission 


sent to the sale of a portion of its 
telephone plant to Copake Telephone 
Co. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


July 8: Approved application of the 
United Telephone Co. to increase the 
rates in its Marysville, Magnetic 
Springs, Milford Center and Raymond 
exchanges. See TELEPHONY, May 3, 

24. 

July 8: 
Standard 


Application filed by Ohio 
Telephone Co. seeking au- 
thority to increase its rates in the 
Arlington, Forest, Jenera, Mt. Blan- 
chard, Rawson and Wharton exchanges. 
The petition stated that prevailing 
rates do not produce sufficient revenue 
to pay expenses, maintain the proper- 
ties, and allow a return on the com- 
pany’s investment. The proposed rates 
are: 

Business independent line, to be in- 
creased from $2.25 to $4.50; two, 
three and four-party lines to be dis- 
continued; business rural, $1.50 to 
$3.00. Residence independent line, 
$1.50 to $1.75; two and three-party 
lines to be discontinued; four-party, 
$1.50 to $2.25, and rural, $1.50 to 
$2.00. 


July 9: Oil Belt Telephone Co., en- 
gaged in the conversion of its exchange 
at Portage into an unattended auto- 
matic plant, petitioned for authority to 
abandon its exchange at Rudolph and 
to hereafter furnish the 82 subscribers 
now served there with rural service 
from the Portage exchange. 

Company stated in its petition that 
because of the small number of sub- 
scribers, operation of the Rudolph ex- 
change has been unprofitable, and that 
because of the conditions and character 
of the territory served by the Rudolph 
exchange, it has been and will be im- 
possible to develop additional business. 
Hearing on the petition has been set 
for August 15. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


July 31: 
plication of the 


Continued hearing on ap- 
Oklahoma Rural Tele- 
phone Co., of Enid, to establish toll 
connection with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at Drummond. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 15: Hearing at Menomonie on 
proposed extension of the Eau Claire 
County Telephone Co. to serve sub- 
scribers in certain sections of the town 
of Spring Brook, Dunn county. 

July 16: Hearing at Eau. Claire on 
application of Strum County Telephone 
Co. to extend its lines to serve three 
prospective customers in the town of 
Unity, Trempealeau county. 
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* THESE PRICES MAY DIFFER SLIGHTLY 
DEPENDING UPON DESTINATION 


TOBUY 


And the low initial price 

is only the beginning of 

Copperweld economy. 
The thick layer of pure copper pre- 
vents rust and provides a copper-to- 
copper contact with the grounding 
wire. A Copperweld rod provides 
a permanent, safe, dependable 
ground. 


TO DRIVE 


A hammer is the 
only tool you need for 
driving Copperweld 
non-rusting ground rods. 
The stiff steel core makes rod driv- 
ing as simple as driving a nail. The 
top ends of all Copperweld rods are 
chamfered to reduce mushrooming 
during driving. Clamps may be 
slipped over the tops of the rods 
after driving. 


SIMPLE 
CONNECTIONS 


Rugged one-fold Copperweld 
clamps provide the simplest and 
most dependable means of connect- 
ing the grounding wire to the rod. 
Where pigtail connections are de- 
sired, Copperweld Telephone 
ground rods are furnished with 
either 18 or 36-inch .104 annealed 
copper wires clipped and soldered 
firmly to the rod. 





EXTERIOR 


Better Grounds for Less Money 
with Dependable Non-Rusting 
Copperweld Ground Rods 


COPPERWELD STEEL CO. 


GLASSPORT, PA. 


NON RUSTING GROUND RODS and CLAMPS 
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BELL TELEPHONE MAGAZINE 


Credits Independents 


By R. C. RENO 


N AN ARTICLE entitled “Indepen- 

dent Telephone Companies” by H. 
M. Pope in the May, 1941, issue of the 
Bell Telephone Magazine (formerly the 
Bell Telephone Quarterly), the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. pays 
high tribute to the progressiveness of 
Independent telephone companies in 
coordinating their systems with those 
of the Bell System to provide an effi- 
cient nationwide telephone service. 

The article has attracted 
able attention among Independent 
companies because they have felt that 
in the past the Bell interests have not 
given them their share of the credit for 
the high development of the telephone 


consider- 


art. Naturally, the Independents are 
pleased to receive the commendation 
which they deserve. 
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It goes without saying that service 
rendered by many Independents is as 
good and as efficient as that rendered 
by Bell companies and that Indepen- 
dent manufacturers produce equip- 
ment equal in quality to that produced 
for the Bell System. Therefore, it is no 
more than right that the Independent 
industry should receive just credit for 
the contributions it has made, both to 
the operating and manufacturing 
fields. 

“People living in areas served by 
Bell telephone companies may not have 
occasion to know that, in addition to 
the 24 operating companies included in 
the Bell System, there are 6,400 other 
telephone companies whose manage- 
ment and personnel play a most im- 
portant part in giving the United 
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States what is often termed ‘the best 
telephone service in the world’,” states 
the first paragraph of the article. 

It continues: “That the high stand- 
ard of telephone service in the United 
States reflects a high degree of co- 
operation between the Bell and con- 
necting companies must, of course, be 
apparent Without such cooper- 
ation, telephones could not be so 
quickly and readily connected one with 
another, for obviously there is a most 
complex operating problem in so com- 
bining the properties of thousands of 
companies that anyone anywhere can 
pick up a telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else.’ 

The article points out that Indepen- 
dent connecting companies range from 
those having not more than 10 tele- 
phones to those having more than 100,- 
000 instruments. The history of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association is outlined, and the asso- 
ciation by-laws are quoted as follows: 

“The object for which it (the 
USITA) is formed is to aid the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry and to fur- 
nish to its members information and 
advice upon all subjects relating to 
telephony; and to authorize its officers 
or committees to represent the Inde- 
pendent telephone interests before any 
commission, excutive officer, legislative 


or regulatory body of the United 
States or of any state.” 
“One of the first activities of the 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association was to encourage the for- 
mation of state associations to work in 
cooperation with the national body,” 
the article states. “There are now 32 
state associations. These provide a 
clearing house for information of in- 
terest to their members through an- 
nual meetings, frequent group meet- 
ings, through advice on problems of 
all kinds relating to the industry, and 
through their relationship with the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. There have been many 
evidences of cooperation between the 
Bell System companies and connecting 
telephone companies and their state 
and national associations . . . The na- 
tional and state associations have been 
of great value to connecting companies 
throughout the country.” 

Introducing the important subject of 
handling interchanged toll messages, 
the article states: “The relationships 
growing out of the exchange of mil- 
lions of toll messages between con- 
necting companies and Bell companies 
cover practically every phase of the 
business. Only through the closest co- 
operation is it possible to coordinate 
the efforts of both gruups so that a 
high grade of telephone service will be 
provided.” 
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Since 1925, the author points out, 
the speed of service of toll calls han- 
dled by the Bell companies has been 
improved from an average of 7.3 min- 
utes to 1.4 minutes at the present 
time. To accomplish this result re- 
quired “‘close cooperation between Bell 
and Independent companies, and the 
service today exemplifies such coopera- 
tion The connecting companies 
have done their share in contributing 
ideas as to improvement of both equip- 
ment and operating technique.” (Italics 
supplied. ) 

Several pages and diagrams are de- 
voted to a discussion of the general 
toll switching plan, and the part the 
Independent companies play in its effi- 
cient operation. Also touched upon are 
the traffic agreements between the Bell 
and connecting companies. Concluding, 
the article says: 

“The fine toll service which is en- 
joyed today didn’t just happen, but is 
the result of careful planning, to- 
gether with excellent teamwork on the 
part of hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployes engaged in the industry. While 
the Bell System and the connecting 
companies throughout the country have 
for years worked together harmoni- 
ously to provide this country with the 
best telephone service in the world, 
they are now even more determined in 
their efforts to meet successfully the 
important problems that will face the 
industry during the coming days.” 

The author of the article, Mr. Pope, 
is general commercial problems engi- 
neer for the A. T. & T. Included in the 
illustrations is the map prepared by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, showing the location of 
each of the 12,000 Independent ex- 
changes. 

Telephone men who have not read 
this fine tribute to the Independent in- 
dustry will want to look up the May 
issue of Bell Telephone Magazine. 
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(Continued from page 14) 





must accompany Price Control if 
the latter is to be effective. 

So far, Leon Henderson has passed 
very gingerly over the question of 
putting a ceiling over wages, which 
is probably smart strategy. After 
all, prices rather than wages consti- 
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tute his particular administrative 
domain (OPACS). But once a Price 
Control law is on the books, Con- 
gress might be more in the mood to 
take the consistent view that wage 
control must follow. 

Before dropping this subject, let 
us see just why it is that price infla- 
tion now threatens us and why it is 
so desirable to avoid it. 

One very fair argument might be 
made that since we must increase 
our production to take care of both 
defense and civilian needs, higher 
prices are not necessarily incon- 
sistent with that objective. 

Leon Henderson answers this ar- 
gument very well in an article which 
appears in the current issue of the 
Harvard Business Review. He says, 
in effect, “Yes, it is true that up to 
a certain point a price increase will 
stimulate production— which is all 
to the good.” He goes on to give 
examples of how this very thing has 
happened in the case of mercury, 
zinc, and machine tools, where 
higher prices have already resulted 
in the discovery and reclaiming of 
certain productive facilities which 
had remained unused during a pe- 
riod of lower prices. 

But, where a general upward 
trend of prices continues we reach a 
certain point where this stimulation 
of production ceases. It is replaced 
by what the economist calls a “psy- 
chology of inflation.” When this 
point is reached we witness: 


(1) Hoarding and withdrawing of 
supplies from the market to 
anticipate shortages or higher 
prices later on. 

Cessation of productive expan- 
sion in the case of industries 
which have run headlong into 
physical limitations, such as ma- 
terial shortages. 

Labor discontent over cost of 
living fluctuations—resulting in 
further interference with pro- 
duction. 

Frightened capital, which would 
normally invest in more pro- 
ductive capacity under the lure 
of higher prices, becomes un- 
willing to assume the abnormal 
risk inherent in an emergency 
type of expansion 
making it necessary for the 
government to assume much of 
the risk in order to keep the 
defense machine going). 


The reason why prices go up is 
elementary enough. In a free mar- 
ket, it happens whenever the demand 
is greater than the supply. 


production machine is running wide 
open and all the unemployment slack 


has been taken up, a further in- | 
crease of the demand as a result of | 


the combined defense and civilian 
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needs just naturally boosts the price. 
Under such circumstance, if there is 
no control through such devices as 
priorities, it is entirely possible for 
defense authorities and _ civilian 
population to start bidding against 
each other for the same products- 
which would never do at all. 

Soon after these elementary price 
increases appear, businessmen natu- 
rally try to expand. They use up all 
their cash and then try to raise 
credit. This swells the deposits and 
loans in the bank, which feed each 
other in increasing velocity. The 
government, itself, if it borrows 
from banks rather than directly 
from the people through defense 
bonds, contributes to this credit in- 
flation. 

Why is this bad? Mr. Henderson 
gives us three reasons: 

(1) It increases the cost of the de- 
fense effort. The dollar of tax 
debt spent for defense today 
has to be paid by a future dol- 
lar which will be much harder 
to earn. 

(2) Discontent arises, injustice is 

done and industrial breakdown 

can come from those interests 

-such as telephone companies 

and other utilities—which can- 

not adjust their prices but must 
absorb rising costs. 

(3) History shows that inflation is 
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always followed by deflation. 
Another depression such as the 
one during the last decade 
might give rise to an undesir- 
able change in our social sys- 
tem. 


There are a number of ways in 
which inflation can be curbed. The 
best way—which is to say, the ideal 
way — would be to keep expanding 
production to meet all demands, both 
civilian and military. If that could 
be done, there need be no price rise, 
and we could have both guns and 
butter. 

But our production machinery and 
our sources of raw materials, won- 
derful as they are, are not capable 
of such limitless expansion in such 
a brief time. It is expected that the 
nation’s defense effort will soon be 
taking up 40 per cent of our entire 
productive capacity. Your corre- 
spondent has only unofficial figures 
for it; but he understands that al- 
ready 15 per cent of the telephone 
manufacturing industry has been 
taken up directly by defense work. 
It may be more than that. 

But even if our production ma- 
chinery cannot be expanded indefi- 
nitely to prevent inflation, it does 
help if we stretch it as far as pos- 
sible. This can be done by utilizing 
alternate materials; by greater ef- 
forts in the direction of standardiz- 
ing models, colors, sizes; by making 
more efficient use of human energy 
required for packing, counting, de- 
livery, ete. 

The government can do its share: 
(1) by coordinating its purchases 
(to keep the Army and Navy and 
British from bidding up _ prices 
against each other); (2) by taxing 
civilian goods which compete with 
defense production; and otherwise 
killing two birds with the same tax 
stone in the form of curbing mass 
consumption and increasing govern- 





ment revenues; (3) by keeping its 
bonds out of the public banks and 
resorting to bond sales to individ- 
uals; (4) by using its influence to 
curtail long-term credit and with- 
drawing certain credit subsidies it 
now contributes to civilian spending 
which might be deferred; (5) by 
cutting out the public spending for 
non-defense projects which could be 
put on ice as a backlog against the 
deflationary reaction after the de- 
fense program is completed. 

When all these efforts to stretch 
the production machinery have been 
iaken, we will probably see that the 
demand is still running ahead of the 
production. Prices will still tend to 
go upward unless some form of di- 
rect control is exercised. It has 
already been exercised, as we have 
seen, in the form of moral suasion 
by Mr. Henderson, but a Price Con- 
trol law with real teeth in it is the 
only truly effective weapon. 

Next week your correspondent will 
try to explain further some of the 
complications and risks involved in 
Price Control and wage control: The 
problem of competition for skilled 
labor; the problem of how small 
manufacturing plants and businesses 
can possibly survive in an atmos- 
phere of monopolistic Price Control 
dominated by the most powerful 
competitor. There is the problem of 
retail rationing to keep scarce neces- 
sities from going to the longest 
purse. These are serious problems. 


—- 


Long Distance Time Service 
Although the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has no time-announcing 
Sacramento, Calif., such 
calls are available there by dialing 
8-9000. The calls are automatically 
switched to the time operator in San 
Francisco, more than 100 miles away. 
Collier’s. 


service at 





amount of the charge. 


2. No. 


at the second number. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 16 


1. Ordinarily, the toll center requests the tributary to collect the 

In some instances where the toll center 

operator is able to hear the signals when coins are deposited, 

she requests the customer to deposit the amount of the charge. 

Conditions of this kind should be referred to the chief 
operator in the toll center exchange. 

3. Report the trouble to your chief operator so that she may pass 
the information to the toll center chief operator. This trouble 
may be due to faulty equipment. 

4. You might say, for example, “ 
to give out that information.” 

5. Yes. The calling party may not wish to talk to the called party 


I am sorry, we are not permitted 
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Personals 


Wet ae 


M. R. BECKER, president and 
manager of the Pawnee Telephone Co., 
Pawnee City, Neb., was recently elected 
president of the local Lions club. 


F. O. CUPPY, general manager of 
the Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp., with headquarters at La Fayette, 
has been named president of the com- 
pany, succeeding J. F. O'CONNELL, 
who was named chairman of the board. 
The Indiana Associated company 
operates approximately three dozen ex- 
changes in Indiana. 


JOHN T. DETCHON, Indiana owner 
and operator of extensive telephone 
holdings, has recently purchased three 
new properties in Indiana. They are 
the Belmont Telephone Exchange of 
Belmont; The Kingman Telephone Co. 
which operates at Kingman, Cates and 
Silverwood, and the Citizens Telephone 
Co. of Newport. 


HERMAN E. HAGEMAN, presi- 
dent of the Lorain County Radio Corp., 
Lorain, Ohio, explained the operation 
of his Great Lakes ship-to-shore radio 
service on a recent nationwide NBC 
network broadcast. 

The program, one of a weekly series 
depicting the “all-out” efforts of vari- 
ous industries in the defense program, 
summarized the story of production 
and transportation of iron ore on the 
Great Lakes. Mr. Hageman was one 
of several guests introduced by An- 
nouncer Graham McNamee. 

Mr. Hageman told how his company 
pioneered in the development of radio- 
telephone service for ships, and used 
the system to connect the radio audi- 
ence with Capt. M. G. Allen of the 
freighter Thomas Walters, out on the 
lake with a cargo of ore. 


SYLVAN J. PESHAK, who has been 
associated with the telephone business 
in St. Ansgar, Iowa, for the last 40 
years, was honored by his friends and 
associates with a banquet upon his re- 
tirement June 1. 

Although Mr. Peshak’s association 
and interest in telephone service dates 
as far back as 1894, it was not until 
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1901 that an exchange was really es- 
tablished in St. Ansgar. 

In 1894 Mr. Peshak installed the first 
electric telephone in St. Ansgar, which 
connected a residence with an imple- 
ment shop, with wires running across 
housetops and on scantlings. 

In 1901 when R. C. Lubiens, Martin 
Moe and Mr. Peshak organized the St. 
Ansgar Telephone Exchange Co., Mr. 
Peshak took over the management of 
the enterprise and continued on the 
job until his retirement. The exchange 


is now owned by the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co. 
7 
ELLIS B. BAKER, secretary and 


treasurer of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn., 
will retire August 1 after 42 years of 
service and will be succeeded by 
GEORGE G. COPELAND, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Baker’s father, Ellis Benjamin Baker, 
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served as general superintendent of 
the company from 1880 to 1902. 

Mr. Baker entered the company’s 
service in 1899 as manager of the 
Meriden exchange, becoming superin- 
tendent of the private branch exchange 
department of the company in 1900. 
Later he was in charge of the produc- 
tion of the company’s telephone di- 
rectory, and next served as auditor of 
disbursements. For 17 years he was 
general auditor. In 1931 he was elected 
vice president in charge -of accounts 
and finance, and in 1933 became secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Copeland en- 
tered the company’s service in the 
plant department in 1921, later acting 
as traveling auditor and secretary’s 
assistant. He has held his present post 
since February, 1936. 


When HAROLD J. BARBER, of 
Cleveland, vice president of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., was elected presi- 
dent of N. C. Kingsbury Chapter, 
Telephone Pioneers of America, the 
pioneers also broke a long-established 
precedent and elected two women as 


vice presidents. MISS MABEL Mc- 
DONNELL, Ohio Bell division per- 
sonnel supervisor, became the new 


vice president of the chapter’s Akron 
council and MRS. BESS BOLENDER, 
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Adequately Stocked 


a ~ The fact that Taylor-Colquitt Com. 
_~ , Pany maintains the largest pole stocks 
in America means that your needs 


can always be readily accommodated 


T-C Poles Distributed by — 


AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS. KRAMSAS CITY 


STREET 


LOS ANGELES 





CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


RICHMOND (va AND SAm FRANCISCO 


33 





Provide dependable anchoring 
when poles are subjected to unusual 
strains from storms. Made of tough, 
certified, rust resistant, malleable 
iron for extra strength and holding 
power. 

Write for new bulletin. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
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ELECTROX 
Power Supply 
RECTIFIERS 


There is an Electrox for every 
telephone need: 


® BATTERY ELIMINATORS: 
with or without power-off relays 
for magneto operator's sets. 


@ BATTERY ELIMINATORS: 
with constant voltage output, 
for PAX and PBX, with or 
without sub-cycle ringer. 


BATTERY CHARGERS: 


for trickle charging telephone 


batteries. 

® AUTOMATIC BATTERY 
CHARGERS: for exchange 
batteries. 


WRITE 


for specifications and prices. 


ELECTROX 


Schauer Machine Co. 
2060-70 Reading Road 
CINCINNATI @ OHIO 
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Ohio Bell supervisor instructor, was 
elected vice president of the Columbus 
council. 

Other new vice presidents, all Ohio 
Bell employes, are John C, Grusen- 
meyer, Dayton council; Clyde B. Cal- 
houn, Zanesville council; Melvin A. 
Horne, Toledo council, and Frederick 
D. Walthour, Cleveland council. Each 
of these cities is the council head- 
quarters for the section of the state in 
which it is situated 


A varied and eventful career in the 
telephone business culminated June 30 
with the retirement of DAVIS H. 
MORRIS, assistant vice president of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., under 
provisions of the Bell System pension 
plan. 

Mr. Morris was born in Toledo, 
Ohio, on June 26, 1876, and lived 
there during his early years. He moved 
to Gloucester, Mass., and next to Chi- 
cago, Ill., where he finished his gram- 
mar school work. He was sent to 
Granville Academy at Granville, Ohio 
and upon completion of his prepara- 
tory work, he entered Denison Univer- 
sity at Granville, where he remained 
for two years. Then he was trans- 
ferred to Harvard University where 
he was graduated in 1897 cum laude 
with a degree in civil engineering. 

His first job was engineer in charge 
of construction of Soldiers’ Athletic 
Field at Harvard. Then he entered 
Bell telephone work in Philadelphia— 
at first as a student worker, but soon 
joining the installation and construc- 
tion forces. He helped install the first 
common battery central office in Phila- 
delphia and place the first vitrified tile 
conduit used by the Bell company in 
that city. 

After five years of telephone work, 
Mr. Morris left the company and for 
seven years held various positions. 

In June, 1909, Mr. Morris went back 
to the telephone business as a special 
agent in Columbus, Ohio, for the Cen- 
tral Union company, predecessor of the 
Ohio Bell. He became advertising man- 
ager for the Ohio division of the Cen- 
tral Union company in January, 1911, 
and three months later was appointed 
sublicense agent in Dayton. From May 
to August of 1912, he worked on a 
development study of the Dayton area 
and in September of the same year 
went to Cleveland as exchange plant 
engineer for the old Cleveland Tele- 
phone Co. He has since served in vari- 
ous executive capacities in Columbus 
and Cleveland. 

An ardent lover of good music, Mr. 


Morris has studied voice and plays 
various musical instruments. For 25 


years he directed choirs and glee clubs 
in various states, including the Dayton 








Glee Club which sang in Washington, 
D. C., at the inauguration of William 
Howard Taft as president of the 
United States. 


ROBERT CARLISLE, who for the 
past four years has been local manager 
of the Illinois Consolidated Telephone 
Co. at Charleston, has been promoted 
to the post of general commercial man- 
ager, with headquarters at Mattoon. He 
is succeeded at Charleston by V. L. 
HEETS. 

vv 


OBITUARY 
JOSEPH A. LEONARD, division 
equipment engineer of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Jackson, Miss., died at Biloxi recently. 
He was 57 years old. 


HOBART C. YOUNG, general man- 
ager of the western area of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, died 
recently in Pittsburgh, at the age of 
53. Born in Batavia, N. Y., he en- 
tered the company service after gradu- 
ation from Cornell University in 1910. 
In 1913 he was made local manager at 
Warren and later at Erie. 

He rose through the positions of dis- 
trict manager at Erie, editor of the 
company’s employe magazine, general 
commercial manager at Philadelphia, 
general manager for eastern Penn- 
sylvania and vice president in charge 
of public relations. 


T. M. KIRBY, 75, owner of the 
Union City (Okla.) Telephone Ex- 
change, died June 21, following a six 
weeks’ illness. 

Mr. Kirby had been a resident of 
Union City for 44 years. Before en- 
tering the telephone business he was a 
contractor. He also owned and oper- 
ated farms in Canadian county. 

Mr. Kirby is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Ida Kirby; one son, E. M. Kirby, 
of Union City and three daughters, 
Mrs. Zay McMahan, Norman, Okla.; 
Mrs. W. McMurray, Denver, Colo., and 
Mrs. Richard Pappe, Kingfisher, Okla. 


PERRY T. PERIN, for 30 years un- 
til his recent retirement manager of 
the Green Springs, Ohio, Telephone 
Co., died at his home July 7 after an 
illness of several months. 

Known as “Seneca county’s busiest 
man,” Mr. Perin was also a justice of 
the peace, Seneca county coroner for 
14 years, clerk of the Adams township 
trustees, member of the Adams school 
board for 35 years, and trustee of the 
Green Springs cemetery for 25 years. 
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Gardner Acting Chief Engineer 
Of Kellogg Company 

M. K. McGrath, president, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
has announced that F. G. Gardner of 
the engineering staff has been selected 
to fill the position of acting chief engi- 
neer. This appointment places a vet- 
eran of 40 years’ experience in the elec- 
trical communications industry at the 
head of the engineering department 
and research laboratory of one of the 
oldest and largest Independent tele- 
phone equipment manufacturers. 
George R. Eaton, vice president in 
charge of engineering, is taking a leave 
of absence at the advice of his phy- 
sician because of ill health. 





F. G. GARDNER 


As a member of the Kellogg staff, 
Mr. Gardner has been engaged in spe- 
cial transmission engineering work, and 
his background before coming to Kel- 
logg included extensive experience in 
both the telephone and telegraph com- 
munication fields. 

He began his career with Western 
Union as traffic supervisor and engi- 
neering maintenance man. For several 
years Mr. Gardner was telephone and 
telegraph engineer of the New York 
Central railroad lines. 

Before going to France in 1917 as 
first lieutenant in the 315th U. S. 
Signal Corps Battalion, Mr. Gardner 
was associated with A. T. & T. Co. 
After the World War, he joined the 
staff of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and later became chief engineer 
for Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
in London. 

Mr. Gardner spent three years in 
Africa, from 1930 to 1933, with In- 
ternational Standard Electric Corp., 
handling a large telephone project cov- 
ering all of the Union of South Africa, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. His 
work with International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. included communica- 
tion projects in Russia, Italy, Argen- 
tina, and Australia. 
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For the past 12 years, Mr. Gardner’s 


activities have been _ principally 
centered in commercial engineering 
problems. He brings to Kellogg cus- 


tomers a broad experience and a com- 
plete understanding of operating com- 
pany problems. 
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Leich's New Ohio 
Representative 

R. W. Siemund, president of Leich 
Sales Corp., Chicago, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Bill Moss- 
man as the company’s Ohio represent- 
ative. 

Mr. Mossman comes from a family 
which has long been identified with the 
telephone and electrical industries and 
is well fitted by his training and ex- 
perience for his new position. 

After leaving Northeastern Univer- 
sity in 1934, Mr. Mossman was em- 
ployed by a telephone manufacturer as 
a sales representative in Boston, Mass. 
In 1936 he accepted a position with 
the state of Pennsylvania. 





BILL MOSSMAN 


In recent years, Mr. Mossman has 
devoted much time to the development 
of relays and conducted research work 
in that field in Chicago. To 
Leich’s Ohio customers, he will make 
his home in Kenton, Ohio. 
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Suggest Draftee Telephone List 

A suggestion that the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. carry a 
special listing in the telephone direc- 
tory for professional men who have 
been called in the draft so that they 
might not lose the good will established 
while building a practice, has been 
made by a representative of the Cin- 
cinnati Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
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The MARK 
of QUALITY 


IN REBUILDING 


SERVICE 


Desk Stands 
Completely 
Rebuilt And 
BLANKED FOR DIAL 
ONLY $4.00 “ots Ser" 


OLD SET 


get 
modern blanked-for-dial tele- 
phone for $4.00 (without your 


old telephone — $4.95). Avail- 
able for either magneto or 
common battery operation. 


At one step, you bring your 
sub-station equipment back to 
top-notch performance, and set 
yourself up for future changes 
in switching equipment. 


Double - Duty; Double - Savings 
Why not do today as dozens 
of operating companies have 
already done, and make use of 
this money-saving, double-duty 
rebuilding and modernizing 
plan? Ask us about other popu- 
lar Autelco Rebuilding services. 


Distributors in U. $. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC 


—FLECTRIC 


ELEPHONE. SIGNALING. AND 
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The Plant Man's 
Notebook 


(Continued from page 15) 





make use of 115 volts DC 
an old radio set for testing. 
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Alternating current is connected to the test 

board by means of a ring-through type re- 

peating coil. A 40-watt lamp is connected in 
the primary for protection. 


“In testing a local battery one-sta- 
tion line with this arrangement, the 
AC meter will indicate a few volts 
to ground which will indicate capacity. 
When connected across the line, the 
meter will register a few volts due to 
the bridge of the telephone. The test 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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does not show short to AC on account 
of the high reactance of the bells. 
With normal readings recorded on the 
subscriber’s line cards 
trouble locations can be determined. 
Ours is a small company and well- 
trained trouble-shooters are not al- 
ways available, so this testing arrange- 


approximate 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


—— 


Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
- 


Consultation Services 
a 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 





LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 


FN of 


That Has Never Failed to 
Produce More Net Revenue 
(All Costs Considered) for 
Telephone Companies Served. 


IF INTERESTED in more net 
telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 
Scusees Gity, ie 


Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 
Appraisals and Continuous Property 
Records, Original Cost, Depreciation, 
and Rate Studies 
CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 





CHICAGO 
Appraisale—Original Cest Studies 
Depreciati Pi ial, and Other 

Investigations 











STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 
S Easily and quickly adjusted 
need 


A model for eve 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG -CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





EMMETT D. TALBOT 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
ENGINEERING AND OPERATION 
MANUAL AND DIAL SYSTEMS 


PROPERTY SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS AND RATE STUDIES 


1560 CuLveR ROAD, ROCHESTER, NY. 

















J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— Financia! 
Bate Investigations 


1510 Lincein Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, Indiana 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


BSpecialiste in Appraisals, 
Financia! Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 


Rate Surveys, 
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Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


North Elec. ALL RELAY AUTO, SWBD 
fully equipped with 60 lines and 6 links 
wired for individual straight line ringing 
Complete with Charger, Dial Tone, Biz 
Signal, Ringing Tone, Meters and 48 Volts 
Storage Batt .Price on Request 


Kellogg No. 41 Receivers with new shell 


and cord @ ‘ 1.25 
Kellogg or W. E. No. 323 Transmitters 

complete less back @ 1.00 
Kellogg No. 2800 4-bar 1000 ohm ringer . 

latest type compacts @ 9.25 
Kellogg No. 115 Desk type Grabaphones 

complete with 3 Cond. cord @ 4.50 
Leich Elec Local Battery Transmitters 

complete with baek and mouthpiece @ 90 
Western Elec. No. 20 C. B, Ind. Coil 35c 

fs) 5 @ P . 50 


Kellogg No. 75 1000 ohm Steel Extension 
9 


Bells @ 2.50 
Kellogg No. 84 desk stands with Trans. & 

Rec. & 3 Cond, Cord @ 5.00 
Western Elec. No. 534 Steel signal sets with 

Ind. Coil, Cond. & 1400 ohm ringer @ 4.75 
Double pole double throw 15 Amp. Knife 

switches on Porc. base @ 25 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 W, 2ist Str. 
Chicago, Il. 








HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED telephone man 
having thorough knowledge and train- 
ing in commercial and management 
phases of business and ability to deal 
with tariffs, rate cases, public relations 
and similar matters. Telephone Services, 
Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln Tower, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Men with sufficient plant 
experience to build rural lines, small ex- 
changes in western Wisconsin and south- 
ern Minnesota. Forty-hour week. Mod- 
erate wages. Write No. 9033, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION OPEN as wire chief and 
general maintenance man with com- 
pany in Texas. Must have had general 
experience covering construction and 
cable and switchboard maintenance, 
both common battery and remote auto- 
matic. Top salary with excellent future 
for man with experience and ability to 
work and get results maintaining mod- 
ern plants with up-to-date equipment 
Write No. 9036, care of TELEPHONY 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Man with 
twelve years’ experience, maintenance 
construction Would prefer foreman, 
or local manager; 28 years old. Married, 
good references. Write No. 9032, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: By man with 
ten years’ experience as troubleman, re 
pairman and cable splicer. Write No 
9034, care of TELEPHONY 














STRAIGHT LINE 


OR HARMONIC 


| RECONDITIONED 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY | 

| ENCLOSED GONG STEEL BELL BOXES | 
| 


These bell boxes excellent for use with 


common battery and automatic hand | 
sets and desk stands. They are com- | 
pletely refinished and reconditioned | 
and are in excellent condition. 
have a large quantity and will allow 


discounts in quantities of 100 or more. 


Write for prices. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We 





























ment makes a considerable saving pos- 
sible. 


“As an example of how this testing 
arrangement may be used, we have a 
toll line 30 miles in length connecting 
another exchange. One day this line 
went open and tested to DC. 
With the AC method, one side to 
ground read 32 and the other 60 volts. 
I directed a troubleman to go 15 miles 
and check the line. The trouble was 
located—open in the midway test point. 
The test in this case proved helpful, 
in that trouble was cleared quickly and 
at minimum expense.” 


clear 


Knocks Over Telephone 
in Falling; Gets Help 

The telephone recently played an 
unusual part in-summoning help for 
Miss Emma Schreiber, an elderly 
woman living in Duluth, Minn., in an 
incident worthy of the attention of 
Ripley’s “Believe it or Not.” Miss 
Schreiber, who lives alone, started to 
descend the stairway in her home, but 
tripped and fell headlong. 

Rolling to the foot of the stairs she 
struck a small table on which rested 
a telephone instrument. The jar threw 
it to the floor and disconnected the 
receiver, and as the woman fell un- 
the transmitter rolled so 
close to her mouth that the operator, 
answering the flash, heard her heavy 
breathing. 


conscious 


Miss Schreiber’s next-door neighbor, 
summoned by the operator, was unable 
to gain admittance. Police broke in 
and found the woman unconscious and 
suffering from a broken arm and skull 
fracture. As she seldom had company 
and was a recluse, the lucky chance 
probably saved her life. 





FOR SALE 


A WONDERFUL BUY: An auto- 
matic switchboard made by the Automatic 
Electric Company, practically in as good 
condition as when it left the factory. It 
has fifty numbers, a ringing and charging 
apparatus, and terminal facilities, all now 
in a glass case where it has been oper- 
ating, and is ready for release. The cash 
price of the board and equipment is $1,- 
000.00. The board has been used by the 
State of Michigan at the State Hospital 
at Caro, Michigan, but because of the 
peculiar needs of the institution, it has 
been replaced by a manually operated 
board. Moore Telephone System, Caro, 
Michigan 


FOR SALE: Two telephone plants 
Both county seat towns, twenty-two 
miles apart Write No. 9035, care of 


TELEPHONY 


TELEPHONY 
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FOR LONGER SPANS AND STRONGER GUYS 


...use Amertel and 
merstrand 





LOOK FOR THESE TAGS. Tie, 
are placed for your protection 
on every coil of Amertel Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Wire and 
imerstrand Steel Strand. 


OMMUNICATION engineers for years have recognized the 
practical and economical advantages of a galvanized tele- 
phone and telegraph wire which would provide lower resistance 
All these 
important characteristics are now combined in AMERTEL-85 


\MERTEL-135! 


These two outstanding wires have made possible many new 


better transmission qualities, and greater tenstlie strength 


and 


economies. Their extra strength makes longer spans possible, and 
consequently reduces labor and material costs. These wires also 
withstand heavier ice and wind loads, thus they help to effect 
Savings in maintenance costs. And protecting these wires from 
corrosion, a special galvanizing process provides a tighter bond be- 
tween the zinc and the steel base, thus reducing cracking and peel- 
ing. Amertel is also available in “EBB”, “BB” and “Steel” grades 

{MERSTRAND Hot Galvanized Stee 


sengers and supports offers the right combination of features to 


Strand tor guys, mes- 


make it the outstanding choice of users. Standard sizes and grades 
—each produced from start to finish for the services for which they 
are intended—are processed by the most modern methods, under 
strict technical supervision and specifications. A controlled gal- 


vanizing process means long, carefree service and true economy. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Uss Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 














th conceived the “All-Relay” dial automati 
. it was with a thorough knowledge of 
ings of old style equipment and a since 
overcome them. No hasty compromise cou 
progressive future, it had to be 


UH AHEM 


L AUTOMATIC EQUIPME! 


NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, GALION, OHIKS 








